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O good thing has come out of Geneva this week. 
N On Monday M. Briand made what one of the 

reactionary Paris newspapers calls the finest 
speech of his life. It was a reply to Herr Miiller’s 
demand for the evacuation of the Rhineland—and a 
very nasty reply. Behind a thin veil of politeness and 
ironical good-humour there showed plainly enough the 
old distrust of Germany and the new determination, 
either to hold to the letter of the Versailles Treaty, 
or to drive an unconscionable bargain over the freedom 
of the Rhineland. It is absurd to pretend that this 
speech was not anti-German, that it was only a friendly 
warning ; nor is it much to the point to say that the voice 
was the voice of Briand, but the policy was the policy 
of Poincaré. Its reception in France shows how the 
wind is blowing there; except among the Socialists 
and the Communists it has been generally welcomed, and 
even vociferously applauded. In Germany, of course, 
it has spread consternation—save in ultra-Nationalist 
quarters, where it is regarded as a slap in the face for 
the Republicans, and a setback to Franco-German 
amity and the general peace. That, indeed, it is. 
Then, after M. Briand, comes Lord Cushendun. His 
role at the Assembly is mainly that of echo to the 
Quai d’Orsay. He supports M. Briand; he also 
defends the Anglo-French naval compromise, but of 
course without letting us into the secret of what it 
exactly is. And, finally, he pleads earnestly against 
haste in the matter cf disarmament. We are getting 
on very nicely, he thinks, and according to the Times 
he even observed that the British nation had already 
disarmed itself, without waiting for international 
arrangements! This piece of news ought to interest 
Washington and Moscow—not to mention Berlin. 








If ever there has been an occasion since the war for 
the exercise by the British Government of the strongest 
possible pressure upon France it is now. M. Briand’s 
speech makes nonsense of the great ceremony of a 
fortnight ago when the Pact for the outlawry of war 
was so solemnly—or should we say so flamboyantly ?— 
signed in Paris. The continued military occupation 
of German territory is definitely and unmistakably 
an ‘“‘act of war” employed as “an instrument of 
national policy.” In this particular case ‘ misem- 
ployed ” would perhaps be a more suitable word, for 
there is no real reason, even from the nationalist stand- 
point of a Poincaré, why the occupation of the Rhine- 
land should be prolonged. France has nothing to fear 
in the immediate future, but if she refuses to make an 
obviously desirable pacific gesture at this moment she 
may have a good deal to fear in a more distant future 
—when in any case under the Treaty her troops will 
have been withdrawn. The German view—and 
probably it is the correct view—of the situation is, of 
course, that the French Government wishes to be 
bought—wishes, that is to say, to obtain a large quid 
pro quo for early evacuation. The Germans will cer- 
tainly be foolish if they submit to any blackmail of 
that kind. After the signing of the great Pact for the 
renunciation of war there is no moral reason why they 
should pay a farthing for the withdrawal of foreign 
guns and bayonets from their soil. This is certainly the 
common British view, but unfortunately the British 
view is not adequately represented by the present 
British Government. 

* * x 


There is very little detailed news—of a kind at least 
that can be trusted—about the “Spanish plot.” It 
seems to have been organised on a large scale, and to 
have aimed at the overthrow of the dictatorship by 
means of a gencral strike and the seizure of the members 
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of the Directory. The police had an easy task, however, 
in nipping it in the bud. They have arrested a large 
number of people, including Radical and Republican 
politicians, journalists, army officers, Freemasons and 
anarchists, and the country is said to be ‘‘ completely 
calm.”’ The Government will, of course, make all 
the capital it can out of the business; though we 
doubt whether the ‘“ revolutionaries”’’ were really 
formidable. The dictatorship (which has just cele- 
brated its fifth birthday) appears pretty firm—firm 
enough, at any rate, for a country where the mass of 
the people is notoriously apathetic. For those who 
do take an interest in politics General Primo de Rivera 
and his friends have provided a plaything in the shape 
of the “‘ Patriotic Union.” This party on a “ national 
basis ’’ aims at enrolling any good Spaniard who believes 
in Country, Church and King, and is willing to give 
uncritical support to the dictatorship in all its ramilica- 
tions. The Patriotic Union is, in effect, the Spanish 
counterpart of Mussolini’s Fascismo, but without its 
brutality or brains or power. 


* * * 


Since the death of M. Raditch there has been little 
outward change in Serbo-Croat relations, and within 
the limits of the law the Croats are still maintaining a 
determined boycott of everything connected with 
Belgrade. Behind the scenes, however, there has been 
considerable activity, and efforts have been made to 
open up negotiations with a view to reaching an under- 
standing. The Croats are willing to negotiate, although 
the minimum they are prepared to accept includes a 
generous measure of autonomy, but they are in the 
unfortunate position of having no one official to treat 
with so long as the dissensions inside the Serbian Radical 
party continue. The Croats will have nothing to do 
with M. Vukitchevitch, the late Premier, and, although 
a section of the Radical Party is apparently willing to 
make concessions to the Croats, it is still far from clear 
what strength this group really possesses. During the 
past week, however, one fact has been made abundantly 
clear. Certain disruptive elements in Jugoslavia spread 
the rumour, based on an alleged remark by a Croat 
leader, that the Croats Peasant Party was really 
working for complete separation from Old Serbia. This 
allegation has been indignantly denied by Dr. Machek, 
Raditch’s successor, and by practically all the Croatian 
Press, who point out that the entity of the Jugoslav 
State is unassailable, because its creation was not an 
accident but the logical development of a historical 
necessity. 

*k * xk 

Count Brockdorff-Rantzau, the distinguished German 
diplomat who has just died, was best known in this 
country as the German Foreign Minister who refused 
to sign the Treaty of Versailles. Actually, Rantzau’s 
role as Foreign Minister in the first months after the 
armistice was a purely subordinate one. He was 
sclected for the post, because the new revolutionary 
Government required the services of a_ professional 
diplomat, and Rantzau, who had incurred the dis- 
pleasure of the military party during the war, seemed 
the most liberal of the ex-Kaiser’s ambassadors. At 
the Wilhelmstrasse he was frankly unhappy. His 
great work was done in Moscow, and history may yet 
ascribe to him a high place in the list of famous Ambass- 
adors. _He was the great German exponent of the 
so-called Eastern orientation. He believed that 
Germany's hope of regeneration lay in close co-operation 
with Russia, and he had no sympathy with those 
Germans who advocated a policy of understanding 
with France and England. The real creator of Rapallo 
and of the Neutrality Pact, he did his best to prevent 
Germany from going to Locarno and to Geneva. 
Fortunately for Europe, although he was very popular 
in Russia, his policy was not entirely successful, chiefly 





because the Bolsheviks mistrusted German economic 
penetration and nearly wrecked Rantzau’s career by 
arresting the technical experts whom he was instry- 
mental in sending to Russia. Nevertheless, his schoo] 
of thought has many followers in Germany to-day, 


* * * 


No fresh step has been taken, as we write, to bring 
the dispute in the milk trade to an end. Both the 
dairymen and the farmers have issued fresh mani- 
festoes ; and these may be the preliminary steps to 
a further meeting. But, while both parties profess 
their willingness to reopen negotiations, neither is at 
present prepared to take the initiative in inviting the 
other to a conference. According to the distributors, 
the farmers’ demands would cost £9,000,000 a year, 
and would sweep away their entire margin of profit, 
unless the increase were passed on to the public in 
higher prices. The farmers’ answer is that they are at 
present working at a loss, and that the £2,000,000, 
which the dairymen say they have offered, is in fact 
only an apparent gain, because it is based on the supply 
of an increased quantity of milk for dairying purposes, 
We do not suppose that the farmers, despite their 
active threats to take distribution into their own 
hands, mean to stand out for the whole of their 
claim; and equally we can hardly believe that the 
dairymen, who have undoubtedly been making parti- 
cularly large profits, have said their last word. An 
improved offer is almost certain to be made to the 
farmers before the position becomes acute at the end of 
the month. The sooner this is done the better. Both 
parties have now received full publicity for their case, 
and the balance of argument and the preponderant 
share of public support are certainly on the farmers’ 
side. The dairymen would be wise, in their own 
interest, to take the initiative in asking the farmers to 
meet them, and in putting an improved offer forward, 
before the steps now being taken for direct distribution 
to the consumer have reached an advanced stage. 


* ok * 


No one could have supposed that the experiment 
of sending 8,500 miners from England to work on the 
harvest fields of Western Canada could be carried 
through without a certain amount of friction, and 
accordingly there is nothing surprising in the sharp 
little storm of the past week. The British miner is 
a peculiar being. He belongs emphatically to his 
native region, is set in his ways, and has usually a 
contempt for the ‘ foreigners’ of his own land, not 
to mention those of a far country. In Winnipeg 
Mr. Tom Johnston and other Labour M.P.’s, members 
of the Empire Parliamentary delegation to Canada, 
found a number of the miner-harvesters lodged at 
immigration headquarters amid conditions that aroused 
their angry protest. Some of them, Mr. Johnston 
said, were confined in an underground cage with an 
armed sentry at the door. Official denials were 
promptly forthcoming, and the fortunate arrival o! 
Mr. Ramsay MacDonald at Winnipeg led to explana- 
tions, withdrawals, and reassuring statements from 
both sides. The Canadian authorities denied that 
any of the harvesters had been kept in confinement ; 
they had only been “ protected” from dangerous 
agitators who were trying to get at them—a version 
of the fact of restraint which was, of course, calculated 
to infuriate the malcontent miners and their friends. 
The controversy has served to bring out the mam 
facts: that the bulk of the miner-harvesters have 
been successfully placed, are working well, and are 
satisfied with their wages ($4 to $5 a day) and surround- 
ings. It is understood that about 400 in all are being 
given free passage back to England, most of them 
because of ill-luck or discontent, and a minority 
because they were unable to stand the extremely 
heavy work and long hours of the fields. 
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Professor Allyn Young, of the London School of 
Economics, is a distinguished American economist who 
has taken service in a key position in a British 
University. Special interest, therefore, attaches to 
his analysis, at the British Association meeting, of the 
relative positions of British and American industry. 
Professor Young holds that there is no evidence that 
“British industry, seen against the background of its 
own problems and its own possibilities, is less efficiently 
organised or less ably directed than American industry 
or the industry of any other country.” The root- 
trouble, he holds, is that ‘‘ British industry, as a whole, 
has proved to be rather badly adjusted to the new 
post-war economic situation.” American industry has 
prospered, not because it has paid high wages—for 
these are a consequence of the relative scarcity of 
labour—but rather because it has proved to be well 
adjusted. In the main, we agree with this view. 
The trouble is not that British business men have less 
brains than business men elsewhere. Indeed, they 
may well have the advantage, at least in overseas trade, 
because Of the long and varied experience that lies 
behind them. The trouble is rather that the present 
maladjustment of British industry calls for far higher 
qualities of economic statesmanship than are needed 
to keep working efficiently a satisfactorily adjusted 
industrial system. British business men, we agree, 
cannot cure their troubles by paying higher wages ; 
for these demand a properly adjusted and successfully 
working economic system. But, while this is true, 
itis clear both that high wages are a necessary ingredient 
of sustained prosperity, and that the British business 
man, for all his ability, is very reluctant to adapt 
himself to the changing needs of the new economic order. 
That is why an increasing element of State intervention 
and control is indispensable at the present stage. 

* % * 


The new General Council elected at last week’s 
Trades Union Congress consists in the main of the 
same members as the old. Indeed, the majority of the 
members have seats almost as safe as the pocket 
boroughs of eighteenth century England. They are 
subject to election by the Congress as a whole, and a 
man who makes himself thoroughly unpopular may 
lose his seat. But there must be so many miners, so 
many railwaymen, and so on, upon the Council, and 
ina number of cases the big Unions simply nominate 
their leaders for the various groups, and there is no 
contest at all. Even when a contest does occur, the 
big Unions generally get their nominees elected. Nor 
is this a bad thing as a rule; for if the General Council 
is to act as the representative body for the Trade 
Unions as a whole, it must carry the big societies with 
it, and this is best secured by the presence of their 
leaders upon it. Sometimes, however, the big Unions 
themselves act in a very odd way. Last week, Mr. 
A. J. Cook was re-elected to the General Council as 
the nominee of the Miners’ Federation, although 
throughout the proceedings Mr. Herbert Smith had 
been stressing the point that Mr. Cook, in attacking 
the Mond proposals and other doings of the Council, 
‘poke only for himself and did not represent the Miners’ 
Federation. Perhaps the explanation is that Mr. 
Cook was nominated months ago, before the present 
quarrel had reached so acute a point. But the Miners’ 
delegates certainly voted for Mr. Cook, and thereby 
tontradicted the rest of the votes they had given 
during the week. Truly, the Trade Union movement 
a some strange ways of its own; and one of its 
strangest is its habit of electing men, with full know- 
edge of their views, to carry through policies of which 
they vehemently disapprove. 

* * * 
The disorganisation of local government services 


inthe distressed areas is leading in more than one place 


to awkward financial complications. The Glamorgan 
County Council, which is we believe under Labour 
control, has now before it a plan to get all its employees 
to accept a substantial reduction in wages and salaries 
in order to tide it over its difficulties. It is easy to 
understand how the men whose incomes have been 
reduced by the depression come to feel that their fellow 
inhabitants in other occupations ought to share in 
their troubles. But the salaries of teachers and of 
other sections of the Council’s employees are governed 
by national agreements, and any departure from these 
in one area is certain to be followed by similar demands 
in many other places. This will be regarded as an 
advantage by those who, in the name of the “ relativity 
of wages,” wish to bring down all working-class and 
kindred incomes to the levels of the depressed indus- 
tries ; but it can hardly be expected to be acceptable 
either to the teachers and other employees, or to those 
who believe that low wages are a cause as well as a 
consequence of industrial depression. Local reductions 
in wages and salaries governed by national agreements 
are, in fact, clearly inadmissible. If the Glamorgan 
County Council and other bodies like it are staggering 
under burdens too heavy for them to bear, the remedy 
is not for them to cut down their payments below the 
level nationally accepted as reasonable, but for the 
requisite help in maintaining efficient service to be 
given to them by the National Exchequer. A proper 
assumption by the State of the responsibility for 
unemployment would at once cure the evil of which 


Glamorgan and other distressed districts now 
legitimately complain. 
* * * 
An Irish correspondent writes: Mr. de Valera’s 


favourite project of a daily paper to expound the 
views of his party has advanced so far that a pros- 
pectus has been issued. In spite of flourishes about 
“ending the stranglehold on Ireland of the alien 
Press,” the document cannot be described as inspiring. 
For twelve long months Fianna Fail leaders have 
been canvassing the country from end to end, and 
the net result of their exertions is that cash guarantees 
to the amount of £70,000 have been obtained. Even 
if all the guarantors prove as good as their word, 
and in Ireland this is a very large assumption, before 
any American money can be secured an additional 
£30,000 must be raised at home from investors who 
have shown themselves singularly reluctant to risk 
their cash in native enterprises much less hazardous 
than the Irish Press, Ltd. The seven directors, who, 
with Mr. de Valera, are to control the fortunes of the 
new journal, do not include any man with experience 
of newspaper management, which goes far to explain 
their optimistic view that a capital of £200,000 would 
give an adequate margin of safety. While it might 
be possible to make a start with this sum, it certainly 
would not suffice to see the paper through a fight 
with rivals so solidly established as the Irish Inde- 
pendent and the Irish Times. Of course, if the Censor- 
ship Bill is manipulated to exclude the popular English 
dailies, whose circulation in the Free State is steadily 
increasing, things may be relatively easy for the Fianna 
Fail venture, and this consideration is not likely to be 
overlooked by Mr. de Valera in framing amendments 
to tighten up the measure. Nevertheless, it may not 
be as easy to dispose of the English dailies as some 
enthusiasts for the censorship imagine. When a 
dead set was made recently against the Daily Express 
for publishing Emil Ludwig’s Life of Christ, Lord 
Beaverbrook hastened to avert the storm by enlisting 
our first Governor-General to refute Herr Ludwig, 
and he also secured a series of articles from a dis- 
tinguished Irish Jesuit. Even if the Censors were 
bold enough to tackle a Jesuit, they would think 
twice before exposing themselves to the batteries of 
Mr. Tim Healy. 
A2 
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TRADE UNIONISM AND THE 
FUTURE 
i week’s Trades Union Congress at Swansea 


seems to mark the definite ending of an epoch 

in Trade Union history. This is not so much 
because it completed the “‘ routing of the Reds” begun at 
last year’s Congress, as because of the definite change of 
tone and attitude which marked the proceedings as a whole. 
From 1918 to 1926 the Trade Union movement, without 
ever committing itself to Left wing doctrines, lived none 
the less in an atmosphere created by the Left wing. The 
issues raised were mainly those which the more radical 
delegates desired to press forward; and, although the de- 
cisions often went against them, and the General Council 
remained in the hands of the older established leaders of 
the movement, the running was made chiefly by the groups 
of delegates who believed in the possibility of raising 
working-class standards by means of an aggressive industrial 
policy. This mood was naturally fostered by the brief 
prosperity of 1919 and 1920; and the slump which followed 
sufficed, not to kill it, but only to shift the emphasis to 
an aggressive policy of defence. The general strike loomed 
in the background throughout these years, as the great 
weapon against which even the massed forces of private 
capitalism would find themselves powerless. 


The events of 1926 necessarily destroyed this optimistic 
view of the potentialities of industrial action. The small 
extremist group might go on contending that “‘ The General 
Strike ” had failed only because it was not general enough, 
or only because of the weakness or positive treachery 
of the Right wing leaders who were in charge of it. 
But the mass of Trade Unionists veered round to the view, 
right or wrong. that general strikes stand a very poor chance 
of success in face of the modern developments of machine 
technology and governmental organisation, and even that 
the large-scale strike in all its forms is progressively losing 
its effect. Last year’s Congress was too much occupied 
in liquidating the issues left over from the strike and in 
protesting against the new Trade Disputes Act to allow time 
for positive new tendencies to make themselves strongly 
felt; and accordingly it remained for this year’s meeting 
to reveal clearly the changed orientation of the British 
Trade Union movement as a whole. 

This re-orientation is seen especially in two things. 
The more obvious and immediate is, of course, the new 
departure in industrial relations which arises out of the 
“Mond” conversations. The second, no less significant, is 
the increasingly political tone of the Congress’s proceedings, 
and the evident hopes which it builds on the early coming to 
power of a Labour Government with a clear parliamentary 
majority at its back. These two things are closely con- 
nected. The Trade Unions realise clearly that they will, in 
the present economic situation, get little by attempting to 
carry on an aggressive struggle with the employers. They 
see, indeed, that such an attempt may easily have the effect 
of undermining their own power, by forcing employers to 
retaliate with attempts to drive Unionism out of their 
factories, or to build up tame Unions under their own 
control. They understand that the technique of industry 
is changing, that the movement known as “ rationalisation ” 
is certain to make headway whether they oppose it or no, 
and that the result of standing aside and opposing may 
easily be that it will develop in forms highly dangerous to 


re 


working-class freedom and industrial democracy, They 
wish, therefore, to come to terms with capitalism if they 
can, and to gain, in return for a more accommodating dis. 
position, the right to play their part in shaping the course 
of “ rationalisation ” and to exert an increasing influence 
on the way in which industry is controlled. 

This attitude, however, does not stand alone. If it did, 
it might easily approach the “‘ surrender ”’ which Mr. A, J, 
Cook and his friends think they see in it. For a Trade 
Unionism bereft of the strike weapon, or at least highly 
sceptical of its efficacy, would be manifestly in danger of 
yielding to the employers’ point of view unless it had some 
other weapon on which it could fall back. The most signifi- 
cant event of last week’s Trades Union Congress is not the 
endorsement of the ‘‘ Mond” proposals, or even the very 
large majority by which they were endorsed, but rather the 
obvious expectancy of the leaders of the General Council 
of the early advent of a Labour Government, and their 
reliance upon it to give them the necessary weapon for 
making the new policy of industrial negotiation work out 
in the right way. 

For example, there was one occasion on which this 
reliance was almost explicitly affirmed. Two years ago 
Congress carried a motion urging that agreements come to 
by Joint Industrial Councils should be made legally en- 
forceable. As we pointed out at the time, the decision was 
ambiguous; for it was never made clear whether the 
enforcement was to be on the employer only, as in the Trade 
Boards Acts, or on the workers also, as in foreign schemes 
of compulsory arbitration and State regulation of wages. 
This year the resolution came up again, and was met, on 
the initiative of the General Council, by the carrying of the 
previous question. The interesting point about this year’s 
decision was not that it involved a reversal of policy—for 
Mr. Pugh on the General Council’s behalf explained that 
they still favoured the proposal—but that it was made 
explicitly on the ground that it would be better to wait for 
a Labour Government to introduce a Bill on the right lines 
than to run the risk of getting an unacceptable Bill from 
the Government now in power. The General Council fears 
that it may ask for an extension of the principle of minimum 
wage legislation, and get compulsory arbitration instead ; 
and it feels the prospect of a Labour Government to be 
good enough to make it worth while to wait. 

This is, of course, only a particular example; but the 
attitude endorsed by the Congress in this case applies 
generally as well. The ‘“ Mond” conversations are, in one 
of their aspects, a way of marking time until Labour gets 
into power politically. The actual proposals embodied in 
them are conceived as capable of very different use from 
that which can now be made of them as soon as the leverage 
of a Labour Government can be got behind them. The 
Trade Unions realise that they can get little more out of 
industry while the existing economic conditions last. They, 
therefore, sce the necessity for “* rationalisation ” ; but they 
believe that ‘rationalisation ”’ will assume a different 
aspect, an aspect far more favourable to the workers, as 
soon as it has to be carried into effect under the auspices of 
a Labour Government engaged in a positive policy of indus- 
trial development under collective control. 

Thus it happens that a Congress which has been com- 
monly acclaimed as a victory for the Right wing, and as 
opening up a new prospect of amicable relations between 
Capital and Labour is in fact more collectivist in its outlook 
and policy than any previous Trade Union gathering. It 
has called for the public control and co-ordination of all 
forms of transport, for the complete public ownership of 
the entire service of electric supply, even for an inquiry 
into the nationalisation of engineering. It rests its hopes 
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increasingly on public ownership and control for the 
balanced development of Great Britain’s economic resources. 
It is willing to work with the employers for the bettering 
of industrial relations and the prevention of strikes, not 
because it is more ready than its predecessors to accept 
capitalism as the last word in economic organisation, but 
because it has changed, or is changing, its views of the 
likely means of evolving out of capitalism a new economic 
order, and even of improving the immediate lot of the 
workers while capitalism remains in being. Its hopes are 
centred more than ever before in State action; and, while 
it co-operates with the employers in stimulating industrial 
efficiency, it looks to the State, under Labour control, to 
insist that capitalist policy shall conform to social needs. 

This new policy is not altogether easy to carry into effect. 
Nor do the Labour “ stalwarts ’’ who have been trained in 
the jargon of industrial warfare find it at all easy to under- 
stand. They perceive that the leaders have abandoned for 
the present the hope of achieving any large results by means 
of strikes or industrial action of the old type, and they leap 
to the conclusion that Lord Melchett has been too clever for 
the General Council, and that the Trade Union movement is 
being quietly transferred to the employers’ pockets. 
Doubtless, this view is also cherished, as a hope, by some of 
the negotiators on the employers’ side. These realise that 
a pitched battle with the Trade Unions, even if it resulted in 
an employers’ victory, would involve almost irreparable loss 
for British industry ; and they hope that the alternative 
policy of inviting the Unions into their parlour will give 
them an equivalent victory at far less expense. They 
have also to reckon with the possible or probable arrival 
of a Labour Government within a few years ; and they hope 
to discount its action by coming in advance to terms with 
the Trade Unions, and so enlisting the latter in their 
defence against its undue interference with their doings. 

Last week at Swansea, the old stalwarts of the Left wing 
were overwhelmed, and the new Trade Union policy 
received the decisive endorsement of Congress. If Lord 
Melchett is equally successful in convincing his fellow- 
employers, the coming year will presumably see the proposed 
National Industrial Council officially .launched, and the 
conventions carried forward from points of broad principle 
to those details on which its running necessarily depends. 
Then, of course, will come the real testing time—the trial of 
wits between the representatives of Capital and Labour in 
whose hands the working out of the new relations in 
industry will lie. 

In general, there is no question that the Trades Union 
Congress was right in endorsing the action so far taken by 
its Council, and in authorising a continuance of negotiations. 
We doubt whether the proposed National Industrial Council 
is in fact the wisest next step; but it would have been a 
misfortune if objection to it had been allowed to wreck the 
entire scheme. What the General Council will have now to 
bear in mind is that inevitably the usefulness of the new 
machinery of negotiation will depend on the skill with 
Which it is employed, and that in the detailed application 
of the principles so far discussed the Trade Unions will 
need the best expert advice they can obtain. The Unions 
are claiming a say in the control of industrial policy ; but 
they can only make their claim effective if they are prepared 
to put thought and money into the practical working out of 
the new problems that have to be faced. How far the 
delegates at Swansea were conscious of this we do not profess 
toknow. How far they realise the changes in Trade Union 
organisation and methods which the new policy connotes 
has still to be made plain. But they have, at any rate, 
embarked definitely on a new experiment in industrial 
relations, and they can only make the first step effective if 
It is speedily followed up with others. 


THE ACID TEST 


Paris, September 10th. 

i ET us recall a few of the most important stages in 
the relations of Germany with the rest of Europe, 
and particularly with France. In 1924, the Ruhr 

then being occupied, the Dawes Committee issued its 

report, which was accepted by M. Poincaré, Prime Minister 
of France ; and some months later the report was finally 
agreed to in London as the new statute governing repara- 
tion payments. Germany has faithfully carried out the 
provisions of the Dawes Plan for four years, and has now 
entered on the regime of so-called normal annuities. The 
year 1924 marked the turning-point in Germany’s relations 
with the rest of Europe; and thereafter each year registered 
an important advance. In October, 1925, the Locarno 

Pacts were concluded. In September, 1926, Germany 

was admitted into the League of Nations. The Con- 

ference of Ambassadors declared Germany to have fulfilled 
the conditions of disarmament imposed upon her. In 

September, 1927, Germany announced that she was willing 

to acknowledge the authority of the Hague Court and 

to submit all disputes to arbitration. In August of this 
year Germany was the first power to sign in the Salle de 

PHorloge the Kellogg-Briand Peace Pact. 

It is perhaps possible to entertain doubts about Germany’s 
sincerity. Cne cannot forbid scepticism. But such 
scepticism must be felt—if one chooses to challenge the 
good faith of .men—about every country in the world. 
If one cares to take cynical views—and there is much in 
diplomacy that induces cynicism—then one must impartially 
extend one’s cynical views to France, to Great Britain, 
to the United ‘States, and so forth. It is quite illogical 
to look with one eye on this nation, and to look with 
another eye on the other nation. Whenever Germany 
tries to give fresh proofs of her peaceful intentions, regard 
it, if you please, as new evidence of her hypocrisy ; but, 
if such be the bent of your mind, regard British and French 
professions in the same manner. In short, there is no 
valid reason for treating Germany according to special 
standards. Her actions must be taken to be just as 
sincere or just as insincere as those of other nations. How 
far they are to be taken as sincere and how far as insincere 
is a question to be answered as individual temperaments 
may dictate; but the same criteria must apply to all, 
or we fall into the realm of purely arbitrary judgments. 

Therefore, without discussing the degree of ultimate 
importance that should be given to the diplomatic events 
of the past four or five years, we are bound to assess them 
at whatever value we would give to them were our own 
country chiefly concerned. Assuming that any human 
manifestations mean anything, these political manifesta- 
tions of Germany mean that she wishes to live in peace 
and to give guarantees of her pacifism. It is difficult 
to see what more she could have done. She has certainly 
done more than anybody might properly have expected 
in 1924. Year after year she has strikingly demonstrated 
her desire to live on good terms with her neighbours. If 
these things are to be dismissed as unreal then there is 
nothing of any avail; and Germany might as well have 
continued to utter threats and to breathe fire. Scepticism 
pushed to such lengths is supremely foolish; and, whatever 
mental reservations we may make, we are surely bound 
to abide by the rules of the game, and to accord Germany 
the credit we would ascribe to, say, France in similar 
circumstances. 

This is by no means a piece of special pleading on behalf 
of Germany. At the worst it is a piece of special pleading 
on behalf of common sense. If security is not now attained 
in Western Europe, then it never will be attained. For 
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y ars the occupation of the Rhineland was represented 
by the French to be a measure of security. That indeed 
was its obvious purpose. Security in the final sense perhaps 
there cannot be; but it is clear that insecurity in a special 
sense there no longer is. Therefore, according to French 
and British doctrines, the continued occupation of the 
Rhineland cannot be justified from the point of view of 
security. 

Under Article 431 of the Versailles Treaty, which does 
not err on the side of leniency, there is no excuse for any 
further delay in evacuating the Rhineland territory. But 
now the French have changed their tactics. They can 
searcely pretend, after the Kellogg Pact, whereby the 
nations have pledged themselves not to have recourse to 
war, that there is, if international pledges have any worth, 
any particular danger of a German attack to be anticipated. 
The dilemma is plain. Either diplomatic efforts are useless, 
or the German peril is non-existent. M. Briand cannot 
proclaim the triumph of the Pact, and at the same time 
acquiesce in the continuance of the occupation. As he, in 
common with other statesmen, prides himself upon the 
signing of the Pact, he cannot decently resist the demand 
for evacuation. 

Yet between the horns of this dilemma there is a way 
of escape. It is now argued that security is not the object 
of the occupation. Those of us who have closely followed 
French reasoning since 1919 can only lift incredulous eye- 
brows. When it is asserted that there is some connection 
between the occupation and the payment of reparations— 
and even between the occupation of Germany and the 
Allied settlement of the debt to America—we search our 
memory in vain to discover when the link was established. 
We appeal to logic—equally in vain. In what way can 
the debts dispute between the United States and the 
French affect Germany ? Germany is no party to this 
discussion, and to make evacuation contingent on a Franco- 
American (or an Anglo-American) settlement appears pre- 
posterous. It is amazing to hear arguments which are not 
really arguments but menaces, and which can be thus 
expressed : “ If the United States will not come to a satis- 
factory arrangement with its associates of the war, then 
we will keep our armies stationed in the Rhineland.” The 
thing has only to be put in that perfectly proper summarised 
form for its irrationality to be revealed. 

But the main contention is that Germany, which has 
paid every penny claimed by the Allies under the Dawes 
Plan for four years, and has paid punctually and without 
demur, must now accept a totally different arrangement— 
an arrangement involving the immediate mobilisation of 
credits and the commercialisation of the debt—if she is to 
be released from the occupation. Undoubtedly I think 
that a new arrangement on the lines indicated is desirable 
in the interests of Germany as well as of the Allies. But 
that is another story. Such a mobilisation, such a com- 
mercialisation, has nothing whatever to do with the occupa- 
tion. To make one depend upon the other, to use the 
occupation as an instrument for financial bargaining, seems 
to me altogether unwarranted. The Allies themselves fixed 
the maximum period of occupation at fifteen years. It 
might end sooner, but it could not end later unless Germany 
was deliberately breaking the provisions of the Versailles 
Treaty. Now the lowest estimate of the number of annuities 
expected from Germany that I have ever heard is thirty. 
In fact, there is no time limit 


which is one of Germany’s 
grievances 


but the maximum fifteen years of occupation 
could never have been intended to bear any relation to 
the minimum thirty years of reparations. Until recently 
it has not been suggested that Germany must fully acquit 
her obligations before there can be evacuation. 


My business is, 


however, to record Freneh opinion on 


ces 


this subject. On August 23rd there was a French Minis. 
terial Council, and it was decided unanimously that evacua- 
tion could only be envisaged as part of a general settlement 
which would include not only reparations but the French 
war debts. On August 26th and August 27th, M. Briand 
and M. Poincaré conveyed that decision to Herr Stresemann, 
Thus, precisely at the moment of the signing of the Peace 
Pact, France officially intimated new conditions to 
Germany. It is true that two years ago—in September, 
1926—M. Briand, meeting Herr Stresemann at Thoiry, 
adumbrated some such doctrine. At that time the circum. 
stances were different. The Franco-German rapproche. 
ment was in its infancy. The eventual evacuation seemed 
remote. It appeared well worth while to pay any reasonable 
price for the recall of the troops. The negotiations were not 
pursued. In April of this year M. Briand informed M. de 
Margerie, the French Ambassador in Berlin, that he con- 
sidered himself free of all engagement in this sense ; though, 
indeed, a few months later the same idea was adopted by 
the French Ministerial Council. If we disregard mere 
dialectics, and look at the matter from a practical stand- 
point, we shall see that the general settlement, which would 
bring the occupation to an end, is scarcely a feasible propos- 
ition. It requires not only the active assistance of the 
United States in the placing of German bonds, but also— 
if we are to take the French Ministerial decision seriously— 
a complete change in American policy in respect of war 
debts. With the American Presidential election in sight, 
such a change of attitude appears to be unthinkable. 

The testimony of one of the most perspicacious observers 
in France, “ Pertinax,” is particularly illuminating. He 
may be described as a Nationalist who has opposed all the 
successive concessions of France since 1924. That gives 
his frankness an additional piquancy. In the Echo de 
Paris he writes: 

At the point we have reached the Cabinet will need a good deal 
of energy to hold fast to the thesis of August 23; in the first place, 
because the whole policy of Locarno, of Geneva, of the Kellogg 
Pact, postulates an evacuation, an evacuation which cannot await 
the good pleasure of the United States; in the second place, 
because, though Belgium is determined to follow France step by 
step, it is probable that the Cabinets of London and of Rome, 
driven to the wall by the Germans, will declare themselves favour- 
able to the measures solicited by the Reich. A few weeks ago Italy 
marked her sentiment. As for England she may well protest 
that she will do nothing to embarrass French initiative, but at 
bottom what ‘“‘the Foreign Office” thinks is scarcely doubtful. 

It is necessary that each country should shoulder its 
responsibilities. The chief responsibility is perhaps that 
of France; but the responsibility of England is scarcely 
smaller. The British view is pivotdl. To shilly-shally 
would be taken as a sign of the weakhess of British diplo- 
macy in Europe. After the signing of the Peace Pact a 
decision cannot be indefinitely postponed. A fortnight ago 
I wrote that the acid test of the Kellogg Pact would soon 
come. It is a phrase that I would repeat as insistently as 
I may. SIsLEY HuDDLESTON. 


FLAT AND MAISONETTE 


[FROM A CORRESPONDENT. | 

HOSE who have not been, since the war, under 

the necessity of finding, within the five-mile 

‘adius of Charing Cross, a house or other quarters 

for a family—having decided in advance to rent and not 
to purchase—cannot be acquainted with the present con- 
ditions of London housing for the middle classes. They 
can hardly be aware, that is to say, of the kind of choices 
and chances that are now offered to the man of moderate 
income who is anxious for one reason or another to avoid 
the suburbs and to live not more than half an hour from 
Whitehall or the Bank. I have lately had to make such 
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a search; I have given many hours to it, and have had about 1900, or else a little flat in a new block. It will 


my eyes opened. I have learned, that is, not a few 
important economic and social facts about London, have 
gathered some interesting scraps of house-agents’ lore, 
and gained a little insight into the character and practices 
of urban landlords and landladies. 

My case was simple enough, and it is doubtless typical. 
The experiment of living on the rim of the thirty-mile 
radius was judged, by the younger members of the house- 
hold, to be unsatisfactory. They were not unreasonable. 
They wanted a return to town, for the sake of companion- 
ship, intellectual interests and recreation. The distribution 
of their friends made certain districts decidedly more 
attractive than others. There were sound reasons against 
sinking capital in the purchase of a house in or near town. 
Where such reasons do not exist, the problem for the 
business or professional man of modest means is not, 
I think, particularly difficult nowadays. The supply is 
catching up with the demand. He should be able to find 
a small modernised house and to buy a good long lease 
of it without, let us say, going beyond the £2,000 mark. 
If, however, purchase is ruled out, the choice is severely 
limited, and the business of househunting begins at once 
to yield its disagreeable surprises. The first of these is 
the discovery that, roughly speaking, there still are no 
houses in London to be let: none, I mean, of a kind to 
satisfy a not too exacting modern housewife. Almost 
every firm of agents within the radius has on its list a 
few houses to Jet; but one were wise to be prepared for 
disappointment on this head. The house offered—invari- 
ably on a repairing lease—will belong to one of several 
peculiarly inconvenient London types. In all probability 
it will be dark and narrow-fronted, with a terrifying base- 
ment, a Victorian bathroom, primitive plumbing, and 
perhaps even no electric light. The rent will be high, and 
in virtually every instance a premium will be demanded 
on account of vacant possession. The agent who tenders 
this kind of bargain does so not without apologies, for 
the chances are he will be told by his women clients 
that life in such a place would be intolerable, even if the 
problem of domestic service were not—as it would be— 
insoluble. The searcher, it may be, will ask wistfully 
whether any of those “ bijou residences,’ displaying 
themselves so invitingly in many non-fashionable neigh- 
bourhoods, never come into the market. The answer is 
that they do not, or that on the rare occasions when an 
agent has one to dispose of, the price he can get is 
astonishingly high. 

A rented house, then, is out of the question within 
our hypothetical limits. The alternative remaining is a 
flat or a maisonette—the latter being, of course, in house- 
agents’ language, always understood to be the upper or 
lower portion of a converted dwelling-house ; not neces- 
sarily self-contained, though rapidly tending to become 
so. It is in the search for one or the other that one’s 
education in the housing situation may be enlarged. 

There is, I believe, an old English notion that the man 
who is maintaining his family upon a smallish earned 
income should not spend more than one-fifth of it upon 
his residence and rates. Let us accept this criterion 
and apply it to the conditions at present prevailing in 
London. Our prospective tenant sets out in the hope 
of finding decent accommodation with, let us say, a 
Minimum of three bedrooms, for £120; or he is prepared 
to go, under strong protest, as high as £175. What does 
he find ? 

He goes, to begin with, in search of a modern place, 
thinking of £150 as his maximum. He learns that he must 
take a flat of the older sort in a dingy neighbourhood, 
With fair accommodation but conveniences dating from 


have the newest fittings but no room in which to move. 
In either case there are likely to be difficulties about 
children ; there will be meagre provision for fuel and other 
storage, no cupboards of any size, no garage and no 
place for a bicycle. Of course, I am not here concerned 
with the extensions of flat building on the new estates 
outside the county boundary, many of which are excellent, 
nor with such comparatively uncommon enterprises as 
the Hampstead Garden Suburb and the new Holly Lodge 
estate at West Hill, Highgate. They represent the most 
successful developments in the metropolitan area, and 
the speed with which they are taken up is the most striking 
evidence of the still unsatisfied need and of the price that 
London people are prepared to pay for modern housing, 
however exiguous the space allowed. The builders of 
residential blocks assume—they would say, are forced by 
economic pressure to assume—that the modern family has 
no possessions beyond the minimum in use, and has 
reduced the impedimenta of daily living to their lowest 
terms. 

If, therefore, a fair amount of space is an imperative need, 
we turn from the blocks of flats and ‘“‘ mansions” to the 
indescribable varieties of the converted family house, 
and here is where our real experiences begin. This move- 
ment of conversion has been carried steadily forward 
since the war, so that it would not be inaccurate to say 
that in every London borough there are hundreds of 
middle-class houses which have been taken out of the 
one-family class. From the public health point of view 
the change has certain positive advantages. It has led 
to the cleansing and partial reconstruction of many 
thousands of houses which, in their former condition, were 
a horrible legacy for the local authorities from the nine- 
teenth century. In the great majority of cases the work 
has been poorly done, but at least it has meant a good 
deal of clearance and a step towards sanitation. The 
distressing aspects of the movement are seen in the con- 
gestion of the middle classes, the conditions to which 
vast numbers of them are compelled to submit, and the 
scale of rents from which they have no means of escape. 
My own recent and diversified experience leads me to infer 
that the landlords who make a thorough job of converting 
their houses, and of bringing their flats and maisonettes 
up to a tolerable modern standard, are a tiny minority. 
The rest of them, having grubby notions or no money to 
spend, are behaving as the urban landlord, according to 
tradition, is expected to behave. Generally speaking, 
the structural alterations for making the appartement self- 
contained are the smallest and cheapest possible; the 
windows, made according to the ideas of 1820 or 1850, 
are left alone; the bathroom equipment is elementary ; 
a gas-pipe, a few shelves and a shallow sink transform 
what was formerly the smallest bedroom of the house 
into the kitchen of the “ upper maisonette,” or what was 
formerly the pantry or scullery into the kitchen of the 
‘*lower maisonette.” Among the places looked at upon 
a round of inquiry, perhaps, on a liberal estimate one in 
six may seem worth a second glance, as a dwelling not 
altogether impossible for “nice people.” Again and 
again I found myself asking, “ If this is the state of affairs 
for those of us who can pay and choose, what must it be 
like for the wage-earners ? ” 

Three things of importance, among many others, can 
be said about the results of the converting of London 
houses: first, a very large percentage of middle-class 
people are living in circumstances of inconvenience and 
congestion not hitherto known among them to a similar 
extent ; secondly, that the sanitary regulations, especially 
in basement dwellings, are constantly violated ; and third, 
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the scale of rents implies a burden such as these classes 
have never before been called upon to bear. The notes 
accumulated during my recent exploration contain some 
startling figures. I have found professional people of good 
standing living in makeshift quarters in the W., S.W. 
and N.W. districts, and paying for them a rent which, 
twenty years ago, would have given them the certainty 
of a “ genteel ”’ house in Chelsea, Kensington or St. John’s 
Wood. It is, indeed, no uncommon thing to find such 
people occupying a dark and inconvenient set of rooms 
in a half-basement, about which the sanitary inspector 
might be very critical, at a rental approaching £150; 
while from various experts in the house-agency business 
the statement was made to me that, in a fairly good 
district, it was hopeless to look for a small maisonette at 
a rent below £250 or £300. 

Here and there we came upon evidences of hopeful 
enterprise, examples of intelligent conversion that promised 
well for both landlord and tenant; but such exceptions 
were very few in my month of peregrination. And yet 
the rewards can hardly be in doubt; a company or 
co-operative concern could make splendid profits in this 
field. The opportunities for separate experiments are 
numberless, while London offers a field of unknown 
possibilities for large-scale undertakings in redemptive 
housing. On the ducal and similar estates of the central 
districts, presumably, the improving and subdividing of 
old houses are going forward more or less in accord with 
the demand ; but in the neighbourhoods somewhat farther 
out no systematic conversion has so far been attempted, 
although in some places the conditions of land-ownership 
would seem to be rather unusually favourable. I was 
impressed, for instance, by the frequency with which I 
came upon the property of the Ecclesiastical Commis- 
sioners, and, as everyone who has gone into these matters 
is aware, Eton and the Oxford colleges and many other 
educational or philanthropic societies are directly con- 
cerned in the ownership of London house property, much 
of it in neighbourhoods which have markedly declined in 
residential esteem. The present moment affords for all 
such bodies a noteworthy opportunity for renewing the 
value of their property, and at the same time discharging 
a public service of the highest value. It would not be 
difficult to prove that intelligent planning and co-opera- 
tion could create attractive residential estates, with the 
derelict strips of private ground combined into communal 
squares and gardens, over and over again within the 
radius of a mile from such focal points as Victoria Station, 
the Elephant and Castle, Camden Town Station, Hammer- 
smith Broadway, and a dozen more. The admirable 
achievements of the Co-partnership Tenants in the Garden 
Cities and Suburbs provide a practical model and stimulus. 
The same principle, with a kindred method, might be 
adopted for the urban areas of the distressed middle class, 
with results to London of incalculable value and amenity. 

G. H. K. 


THE USE OF THE WORD 
“APPALLING” 


‘x are few words that are more lightly used 


ON 


in the present age than “appalling.” It is a 

maid-of-all-work among adjectives of disparage- 
ment, and one hears it applied alike to the food in hotels 
and to the works of men of genius. In its application 
to food the word has, I imagine, considerably more meaning 
than when it is used in criticism of the arts. We feel 
strongly, emotionally, about food. Highly-peppered soup, 
undercooked fish, stringy scarlet runners, water-soaked 
cabbage, an ice that has not quite “come off ”—these 


things do actually appal us even in the memory, and who 
that has stayed at a great variety of hotels has not had 
experience of such things? ‘‘ The food was appalling ”— 
is not this sentence the history in brief of many a wrecked 
holiday ? Indignation and horror meet together at many 
a seaside table in such sentences as “ This coffee is per- 
fectly appalling” and “ This is the most appalling tea 
I have tasted for years.” It is the honest expression of 
the mood of a man who feels that an insult has been 
offered to him—or, perhaps, more usually of a woman. 
If the person insulted could think of a more abusive 
adjective, he would use it. But, alas! when the ordinary 
human being is moved to the depths, his vocabulary 
becomes strangely limited, and he can express his emotion 
only in the most conventional phrases. 

In such cases as I have mentioned, I think, the emotion 
is under-expressed. When the word “ appalling” is used 
in criticism of the arts, on the contrary, the emotion 
seems to me to be usually over-expressed. I have heard 
the adjective applied to the paintings of Sargent, to the 
acting of Henry Irving, to the poetry of Robert Bridges, 
and on no occasion did it appear to mean more than that 
the person speaking had been slightly bored and rather 
enjoyed having been bored by things that did not bore 
ordinary people. “I saw Irving only once, and thought 
him perfectly appalling” is a sentence without any 
emotional content. No one ever really ‘“ went pale ”— 
which is, apparently, the original meaning of “ appal ”— 
because of the badness of Irving’s acting. To call his 
acting “ appalling ” signifies little more than that someone 
enjoyed not enjoying the acting of the most imaginative 
actor of our time. Nor is it possible to grow pale with 
horror as one reads the beautiful verse of Mr. Robert 
Bridges: there are readers who do not care for it, but 
it cannot possibly stir the same deep passion of indignation 
as a badly-cooked dinner. The language people use in 
expressing their opinions on the arts is nearly always 
exaggeration. I was sitting at the next table to two 
stout old gentlemen in a hotel the other day, when one 
of them referred to something that Mr. Kipling was 
supposed to have said. ‘‘ Are you fond of poetry?” the 
other asked him in a non-committal voice. ‘‘ No,” he 
replied; ‘‘ hate it.” ‘‘ And so do I,” agreed the other 
old gentleman heartily. Now, when one thinks of real 
hate, such as the hate that fills Satan’s heart in Paradise 
Lost, or the frenzied hatred that many people feel towards 
their enemies in time of war, how impossible it is to believe 
that two old gentlemen are devastated by this raging 
passion at the mere mention of poetry during a meal 
that they are eating with every sign of enjoyment! I 
doubt if either of them in his heart harboured a single 
malevolent thought about poets in general, or would 
have wished to see them persecuted, or would even have 
forbidden his children to learn poetry at school. ‘“‘ Hate 
it’ with them meant exactly the same as “ Don’t care 
for it.” Getting up early, work, motor-bicycles, trams, 
telephones, enemies—all these things a man may hate, 
but not poetry when he is under no compulsion to read it. 

The meaningless use of such words as “ appalling” 
and “hate” is, I suppose, due to our love of the sensa- 
tional in conversation. It is sometimes assumed that the 
daily newspaper, with its headlines and its attempt to over- 
emphasise the incidents of the day with the help of such 
words as “ appalling,” “* disaster,” ‘* tragedy ” and “ thrills, 
introduced into life a sensationalism that was not already 
there. For this assumption there is no warrant. Men 
and women have probably always been sensationalists mn 
their daily speech, and have scattered extravagant adject- 
ives and adverbs through their conversation with a lavish- 
ness that no newspaper would care to emulate. We have 
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only to think of the phrases that mark the conversation 
of civilised human beings in order to realise how much 
more energetically they try to sensationalise life than even 
the most un-Sabbathlike of Sunday newspapers. It is 
not inconceivable that a Bertie Wooster in real life, meeting 
a Bishop after a church service, would congratulate him 
on having preached a “‘ devilish good sermon.”’ No news- 
paper, publishing a criticism of a play in which Sir Gerald 
du Maurier appeared, would dare to give it such a headline 
as “ Hellish Fine Acting,” but it is the sort of thing that 
ordinary human beings have said again and again. 
“Damned decent,” “ frightfully nice.” ‘‘ awfully good,” 
“terrifically handsome ’’—how startling such phrases 
would be if we interpreted them literally! Each of them, 
however, is merely an exaggeration designed to suggest 
that the people who utter them are leading, not the quiet 
lives they are actually leading, but lives as full of excite- 
ment as the most sensational stories of Mr. Edgar Wallace. 
If the newspaper, in presenting its news, is inspired by 
the same innocent wish, it is not for the ordinary news- 
paper reader with his sensational vocabulary to throw 
stones at it. 

The objection, of course, to the over-use of sensational 
language is that in time it ceases to produce a sensational 
effect. If every time a man struggled as he was being 
arrested by a policeman the incident were described 
under some such heading as “* Wild Scene in Piccadilly,” 
we should gradually cease to be interested in news headed 
“Wild Scene.” In the same way we can exhaust 
“disaster,” ‘‘ tragedy,” “thrilling,” or any other word 
of its meaning simply by overworking it. We have 
done this already, I think, with the word “ appalling.” 
There are three appalling things in England to-day— 
unemployment, slums, and the number of accidents on 
the road—but we have been daily and hourly “ appalled ” 
by so many other things that we are at a loss for an 
adjective to bring home either to others or to ourselves 
the appallingness of the things that are really appalling. 
That is the chief argument for the considered use of words. 
If we use all the extreme words on ordinary occasions, 
we make it impossible to use them with very much sig- 
nificance on extreme occasions. For this reason I am not 
sure that Sir Oliver Lodge was justified in declaring during 


a discussion at the British Association, that ‘ the 
education of the average Briton is appalling.” No 


doubt there are many things done towards the improve- 
ment of education in England, but, on the whole, if we 
compare it with the education given to the mass of the 
young in previous generations, the danger is, not that 
we shall be appalled, but that we shall persuade ourselves 
that all is much better with the world than it really is. 
If one passes a school, even in the poorest district, at a 
time when the children are pouring out to play, the 
spectacle is certainly not an appalling one. The supremely 
important thing in education, to my mind, is that children 
should grow up happy in each other’s company. School— 
and, for that matter, the university—is mainly an institu- 
tion for training man as a social being, and the pupils 
learn from each other quite as important things as they 
learn from their teachers. Geography and algebra are 
admirable things, but mixing with other human beings of 
one’s own age is a still more important part of education. 
The modern school seems to me to provide this necessary 
part of education more fully and in happier surroundings 
than it has ever been provided in before. Children pro- 
bably contrived to extract more happiness from school, 
even in the days of Nicholas Nickleby, than is generally 
Suspected, but in those days there were miseries—and 
miseries on a large scale—that were really appalling, and 
education is now free of them. 

Nor can one think of any branch of education that is 





worse to-day than it was yesterday. Subjects are better 
taught by better teachers, and, though no way has yet 
been discovered of turning an ordinary child into a 
Shakespeare or a Newton, most children now leave school 
in possession of keys with which they can unlock the doors 
of knowledge. I do not know whether any means will ever 
be discovered of training a small brain to do the work of 
a large brain, and of making every unoriginal human being 
an original thinker. It would be pleasant to think that 
this will happen some day, and optimists apparently 
believe that intelligence can be manufactured in the 
schools. But I do not see that anyone need be appalled 
by the education of the modern child, unless he believes 
that intelligence is positively suppressed in the schools. 
Education in that case would be a monstrous evil, and 
wise men would prefer a return even to the conditions of 
the schools in the days of Squeers. But, while schools 
continue to discipline the character, to leave room for 
the intelligence to grow, and to provide fortunate sur- 
roundings for the child as a social being, I cannot see how 
education can be regarded as “ appalling’? by anyone 
who is not appalled by the fact that we have not arrived 
in Utopia. On the other hand, the use of the sensational 
adjective may do good in preventing foolish people like 
myself from being ready to leave things as they imperfectly 
are. Still, I should have thought a milder word would 
have fitted the case. The use of the word “ appalling ” 
is becoming appallingly common. Y. Y. 


LABOUR ON THE FARM 
‘t= Ministry of Agriculture records a decline of 


nearly 30,000 in the number of agricultural 

labourers in England and Wales; the figures, 
803,000 in 1925, had fallen to 774,000 in 1927. We may 
suppose that following the bad summer of last year a 
further drop remains to be recorded. Undoubtedly the 
Wages Board is in part responsible; it insists upon a 
minimum figure of about thirty shillings a week and will 
not suffer the harassed and disgruntled farmer to reduce 
those who work for him to the starvation level of old 
times. 

Farmers feel this restriction very severely; they are 
eloquent about it. In effect I have heard scores of them 
remark that although it may be hard for Hodge to live 
and bring up a family on thirty shillings a week, it is still 
harder to find the money on Friday night. Very regretfully 
and with much lip service to their own kindness of heart, 
and the pain that reduction gives to their tenderest feelings, 
they would put him down to twenty-five shillings if they 
could, just for a start. ‘‘ C’est le premier pas qui coute” ; 
and in a very little while the labourer would be back at the 
pre-war figure of eighteen shillings or a pound, and the 
transition would be the easier because there is no unem- 
ployment benefit for Hodge. He has no unions worth the 
name, no representation in Parliament, no capacity to 
reach the heart or touch the imagination of the urban 
community ; clearly he was made to be exploited and yet, 
for some sinister reason, even the Tory Party refuses to 
disband the Wages Board. Small wonder that the farmer 
who always votes blue and of old time saw to it that his 
serfs did the same, holds that he has been robbed in the 
house of his friends. ‘‘ The men aren’t worth it, at least 
only the best are,” he declares, “ and I can’t differentiate ; 
one and all must have the same money.” His splendid 
sense of justice is calling him here; I have suggested that 
he might satisfy it by paying the best a little more than 
the minimum, pointing out that the Wages Board leaves 
him free to improve the conditions and status of any of his 
workers. All such comment has been coldly—or even 
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heatedly—treceived, and yet it is based upon high authority. 
Sir Daniel Hall has said that the farm labourer will never 
be worth his wages until those wages stand far higher than 
they do to-day. It is worth noting that in parts of the 
country where the farm is within touch of mine or factory, 
wages rise. The thirty shillings tends to become forty, or 
even more, and the farmer contrives to carry on; only 
in remote rural areas, where the one alternative to the 
farm is the workhouse, are the irreducible minima and 
maxima one and the same figure. 

Yet, in spite of Wages Boards, in spite of what many 
farmers consider too high a wage, Hodge leaves the land. 
Out of every twenty-seven men employed in 1925 there 
were only twenty-six left in 1927, and though this may 
appear a slight reduction enough, those who will take the 
trouble to talk with Hodge will find much material for 
hard thinking. He will tell you, should you be able to win 
his confidence, that he remains on the land because he has 
no alternative. ‘“‘I bin at it all me life, Master” said a 
sturdy East Anglian to the writer, only a few days ago, 
‘started when I was in me ten. I shouldn’t know how to 
stop, rightly speakin’. But I don’t want any of me boys 
to take to it, and they don’t want they should neither. I 
reckon the farmer’s had the last of us, time I’m tore out.” 
There are three sturdy lads, one still at school, another 
(having always been fond of animals) is the local butcher’s 
assistant; his master has prospered, after the manner 
of butchers, and built a new slaughter house. The assistant 
invited me to come and see, telling me that the place is 
** a pleasure to work in,” and was puzzled when, in declining, 
I told him that Englishmen are apt to take their pleasures 
sadly. “ There ain’t nothin’ sad about me ”—the assurance 
was heartfelt. The eldest son is in the motor business ; 
this is the industry that can have every son of the soil for 
the asking, indeed absorbs them annually by the thousands. 
Machinery is the lure that draws them from the land; 
in time to come it may be the lure that calls them back 
again, to earn a larger wage and live a larger life. 

The farmer, properly vexed by the compulsion to pay 
what is sometimes called a living wage, is still further 
annoyed to find that skilled labour is increasingly hard 
to come by. ‘‘Government’s spoilt them for us,” said 
one of Mr. Baldwin’s most faithful supporters—he has 
red cheeks, an ample waistcoat and attends two or three 
markets a week, even when he has nothing to buy or sell, 
in order to meet friends and air grievances. “ If it would 
leave us to deal with our men, farming wouldn’t be in 
such a pickle.” I told him quite gravely how Mrs. Sower- 
berry overfed Oliver Twist and how when she sent for 
Mr. Bumble, fearing that the wicked young apprentice 
had gone mad, the clear-sighted beadle summed up the 
situation in a line “ that ain’t madness, that’s meat.” 

** You feel,” I said sympathetically, “‘ that the Wages 
Board has made them too independent ? ” 

““{ don’t know what it is,” he said guardedly, “ but 
i know my wages are more than twice what they were 
twenty years ago, and the work isn’t so well done.” 

This is, I think, true enough. Rural England is passing 
through a period of transition. Before the war the village 
club and the women’s institute played no part worth 
mentioning in the social life, the gramophone was seldom 
seen, the wireless was unknown, the weekly dance was a 
thing that would have shocked the village proprieties, 
the words “whist drive” would have been meaningless. 
Half-holidays were not granted. Hodge had Christmas 
Day, unless he was horseman, stockman or dairyman ; 
the only other respite from work came generally in winter, 
when the land was too wet for the horses, and men were 
sent home to sit by a meagre fire and lose their day’s 
pay. Until the Old Age Pension came, the workhouse 





was the goal to which men marched often by way of forty, 
fifty, sixty years of faithful service to one master, The 
middle-aged farm hands remember these conditions, just 
as well as the writer does. Hodge knows that although 
he has a better wage it will neither be improved nor 
reduced by the quality of his service. There is no outlook, 
He cannot hope to have a holding of his own, though, 
if his master be an indifferent husbandman, he may see 
enough land wasted along the border of any twenty-acre 
field to provide a hard worker with his winter keep. He 
is in chains, though they are not made of metal, the serf’s 
collar is round a neck that is to all outward seeming bare, 
Himself he cannot help. He is too old to emigrate, his 
chance of finding a job in some other sphere of industry 
is negligible, so he toils without heart and he sees to it 
that his boys are not captured for the farm. He started 
his life earning a shilling a week, sometimes less and seldom 
more, when he left school and took to rook scaring; the 
present wage for a boy is generally ten shillings, eloquent 
tribute to a changed outlook. But the cycle shop or the 
garage will pay more, will teach a lad to drive and to 
repair; will give him a steadily advancing wage. On 
the land what he earns at twenty-one is what he will be 
earning twenty years later, when he has a family to keep; 
in the shop or at the works he may hope for a rise every 
year and a wage of three pounds or even four by the time 
the family comes along. 

There is, I would venture to suggest, one way and one 
only, of keeping men on the farm and drawing their 
children after them. It is to give everyone who has the 
necessary aptitude and inclination the chance of acquiring 
sufficient land to become a cottage holder and advancing 
the modest sum that may be needed for a small equipment. 
This, by the way, is a very sound feature of the Liberal 
land policy. The Government has shown that it is right 
for the public money to be placed at the service of farmers 
(perhaps incidentally of their landlords), but it has ignored 
the needs of labour. The policy is shortsighted, for if 
nothing is done for Hodge he will fold up his tent like 
the Arab and silently steal away. Then the farmer will 
have a real grievance ; so will Great Britain. 

Ss. L. B 


Correspondence 
THE ASSAM TEA PLANTERS 


To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Str,—One can sympathise with Mr. W. Lancelot Travers’ 
indictment of Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth, whose report 
on labour conditions in India was recently published by the 
T.U.C., and in which, among a variety of other misstate- 
ments, there is one quite unwarranted allegation of the use 
of the whip against the workers in the Assam tea gardens. 
Those of us who have been in India, and whose stay there 
has been somewhat longer than that of Messrs. Purcell and 
Hallsworth, will doubtless smile at the general contents of 
the report, which shows a complete lack of understanding 
of the country and the people. The report, in fact, is one 
long diatribe against the working conditions in India, against 
housing, sanitation, etc., and there is nothing constructive 
in it. It may surprise Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth to 
learn that the conditions of the Indian worker are infinitely 
better under British than under native rule; that far worse 
economic conditions obtained in the great peninsula before 
the British arrived; that Trade Unionism in India will never 
make much headway because of the religious and social 
divergences and ideals of the various races, which, as experience 
has shown, are opposed to combinations of every sort and 
kind. As for the problem of housing and sanitation, the 
people have lived in their present state for thousands of years 
past, and I am not so sure that it would be to their advantage 
to be housed otherwise. However that may be, it is a great 


pity that Messrs. Purcell and Hallsworth did not delve deeper 
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into their subject, when they might have learned that Western 
culture generally, including politics, is a complete fiasco in 
Hindustan. And to blame the British administration for all 
the ills and woes of India is childish. The T.U.C. ought to 
withdraw the report from circulation.—Yours, ete., 
London. G. E. O. Knicur. 
September 8th. 


THE RAILWAYS AND THE PUBLIC 
To the Editor of Tue New Statesman. 


Sir,—I have only just read your article on this subject, 
and cannot help thinking that you have been less than fair 
to the railway companies who, over a long period of years, 
have been engaged in building up, not unsuccessfully, a 

enger traffic which in point of density, safety and comfort 
compares favourably with any country in the world. It 
would obviously be impossible to reply in the brief space of 
a letter to all your criticisms, but there are some statements 
which are apparently made under a misapprehension. Week- 
end tickets, for instance, were not first introduced on August 24th. 
For years past week-end tickets have been available from Friday 
to Monday, at a single fare and a-third, by any train between 
practically any two stations in the kingdom, and about twenty 
million passengers a year take advantage of them. The tickets 
can be obtained all the year round, and, comparatively speaking, 
only the more fortunate few can take a week-end of five days’ 
duration which the new conditions now allow. 

The inequalities between the conditions under which railways 
and road transport operate are too well known to need repetition 
here, but if one has to build its own track at a cost of 
£900,000,000 and maintain and signal it, also at its own 
expense, while its competitor is provided with its road free 
and pays only one-eighth of the cost of maintenance and 
nothing for traffic control, or signalling, the remainder of the 
cost being provided by the poor ratepayer, it is inevitable 
that fares charged in the first case must be higher than in 
the latter. Ordinary fares constitute the main passenger 
revenue of the companies. The man who pays ordinary fare 
pays for the privilege of a train anywhere and at any time. 
The thousands of trains in the time tables must run every 
day, whether there are five hundred passengers or only one. 
Motor coaches as a rule run only if there are sufficient passengers 
to fill them, and not always then if the many complaints which 
have appeared in the newspapers recently are to be credited. 
Ifno conditions can be attached to cheap tickets, what becomes 
of the ordinary passenger and the revenue he produces? That 
these conditions are not excessively onerous, the fact that 
360 million people travelled at reduced fares last year is 
sufficient proof. Again, while the railway station may not 
be all that it might be, the numbers of peo; le who waited for 
hours on the Embankment and other places in the rain on the 
Saturday before Bank Holiday for the motor coaches which 
never came, or arrived over-full, would have been glad of a 
tailway station to shelter them, however ‘“ insufferable or 
incomparable.’ As a matter of fact, hundreds of these 
drenched holiday-makers eventually found their way to a 
tailway station and travelled by train.—yYours, etc., 

Railways’ Information Bureau, A. W. ARTHURTON. 

35 Parliament Street, S.W. 1. 

[We wrote under no misapprehension about week-end tickets. 
The restrictions upon their use were, up to August 24th, various 
and serious, and our point was that they should have been 
removed before the summer was almost over. As for the 
inequality of the burdens upon road and rail traffic respectively, 
Wwe entirely agree that they ought as far as possible to be 
temoved. But we certainly do not agree with Mr. Arthurton’s 
view as to the relative importance of the ** ordinary ” passenger 
and the “cheap” passenger. It is, we are convinced, from 
the latter that the railway companies will have to derive the 
bulk of their revenue if they are to regain their prosperity 
In face of road competition. Mr. Arthurton’s concluding 
sentences offer an illustration of the great natural advantages 
Which the railways enjoy—if only they would make full use 
of them.—Ep, N.S.] : 


THE PROSPEROUS FARMER 


To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sm,—Is your contributor “S. L. B.” really serious when 
he heads an article ‘The Prosperous Farmer”? The 
implication is that the average farmer is prosperous, or that, 
ifhe is not, he ought to be. That a small percentage of farmers 
are prosperous cannot be denied. Neither can it be denied 


that some of our coal mines are still able to show handsome 
dividends. “S. L. B.’ has been misled. The contrast 
between 1928 and 1927 is that between a season of glorious 
summer weather and one of cloud and storm. Just as all 
plant and animal life responds to sunshine, so does the farmer. 
He has yet, however, to face his annual balance sheet, and the 
threshing mill has still to tell its tale. The agricultural cor- 
respondent of the Times, in its issue of September 10th, is 
nearer the mark than “S. L. B.’’? when he points to the disap- 
pointing threshings which have already taken place. In most 
parts of England, excepting in the favoured land of Goschen— 
the rich fen country—the cry is ‘small bulk and exceedingly 
disappointing yields.’ We know that 1926 was a bad financial 
year. Can “S. L. B.” show that the average price of farm 
produce, with the exception of wool, is any higher now than 
it was then? We know that costs of production are higher. 
Science is doing great things for agriculture, but science has 
not yet enabled the English farmer, who is saddled with costs 
of production altogether in excess of the value of his general 
produce, to farm profitably. 

If agriculture is on the high road to prosperity, why is it 
that the recent returns published by the Ministry of Agri- 
culture show a reduction of nearly 4 per cent. in the farmer's 
stock and capital ? Why is it that even in the one branch which 
is generally supposed to pay—dairy farming—we have a 
reduction of 66,000 cows since last year, notwithstanding the 
fact that cattle-rearing and feeding have been notoriously 
unremunerative ? Why is it that there is an obvious decline 
in the capital value of almost all farms? I hesitate to apply 
to “S. L. B.” the old definition of an optimist—‘* someone 
who doesn’t care what happens so long as it doesn’t happen 
to him ’—but I must say that I was irresistibly reminded of 
it by his article. One swallow does not make a summer, 
neither does a minority of successful farmers make a pros- 
perous industry.—-Yours, etc., 

Prescote Manor, 

Banbury, Oxon. 
September 11th. 


A. P. McDOUGALL. 


PROSE AND POETRY 
To the Editor of Tue New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Until comparatively recent times ‘* poetry” has been 
used to indicate writing which is metrical as well as rhythmical ; 
‘“* prose,” writing which is not metrical. Is there anything to 
be gained by the abandonment of this distinction? Do we 
gain anything, for instance, by excluding, shall we say, Hesiod 
(or most of him) from the Poete Greci? I can see no 
advantage at all. It is true that great prose can achieve the 
same sublime effect as great poetry; and perhaps it would 
be better to use Longinus’s ‘‘ sublime ”’ instead of the “‘ poetic ” 
for this supreme quality, whether manifested in poetry or 
prose. After all, the formal difference between poetry and 
prose is the original one; and the “ poetic” in good prose 
is so affected by its presence in what is not formally poetry 
that it is different in quality and nature from the ‘ poetic” 
in poetry. To minimise the difference made to writing by the 
absence or presence of metrical form seems to be a mistake ; 
and it is suspect because it is too often made by those who 
wish to bring non-metrical writing of a “ poetical’? kind within 
the category of poetry. Does Mr. Read not believe that the 
formal difference, by itself, is often so influential that it alone 
is sufficient to make the whole difference between prose and 
poetry. Why, for instance, is The Rape of the Lock a poem 
and Candide a prose work? Why is Religio Medici a prose 
work and Paradise Lost a poem ?—Yours, etc., 

R. Evxiis Roperts. 


““ 


THE PRICE OF BOOKS 
To the Editor of THe New STATESMAN. 

Str,—It was saddening to learn from the report of the 
speech of Sir William Joynson-Hicks on Saturday last at 
Hunstanton Castle that he “cannot afford” to buy Mr. 
Bernard Shaw’s “ book on Socialism.” It is fortunate that 
he was presented with a copy, since obviously His Majesty’s 
Home Secretary cannot afford to be ignorant of the contents 
of a work of this importance. 

But, Sir, is it not deplorable that a man of his eminence 
should give public support to the ridiculous theory that books 
are never, save in the very last resort, to be acquired by 
purchase? Here is a striking example of the necessity for the 
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work of the National Book Council, whose aims are ‘ the 
promotion of book reading and the wider distribution of books.” 
Would Sir William, I wonder, publicly declare his inability 
to afford even the enormous sum of fifteen shillings for a feast 
for the material sustenance of his household? But mental 
sustenance, of course, is another matter !—Yours, etc., 
Maurice MARSTON. 
Secretary, National Book Council. 
[A large number of books are certainly published nowadays 
at far too high a price—though we should not include Mr. 
Shaw’s book in this category—and we cannot help thinking 
that the National Book Council might be wise to recognise 
both this fact and also the related fact that the future prosperity 
of the book trade probably depends far more upon the develop- 


ment of the borrowing habit than of the buying habit.— 
Ep. N.S.] 


September 10th. 


SAINT-SAENS AND THE JEWS 
To the Editor of Tuk New STATESMAN. 

Sir,—Mr. W. J. Turner, in his article, ‘* Are We Unmusical ? ” 
classes the distinguished French composer-pianist, 
Saint-Saéns, among the Jewish musicians. If he was of Jewish 
origin, it must have been very remote. His great-uncle and 
two of his uncles were Roman Catholic priests, and one of his 
aunts was for many years the Mother-Superior of a convent 
near Marseilles. Saint-Saéns himself was from the age of 
eight to fourteen a choirboy in Parisian churches, and he was 
successively organist of the church of St. Merri (1853) and 
La Madeleine (1858-77). He was also a teacher for some 
years at Niedermeyer’s Ecole Religieuse de Musique, where 
only Roman Catholics were admitted. I knew the Saint- 
Saéns family very.well, and can speak from_ personal 
experience.—Yours, etc., 

36 Somerleyton Road, 

Brixton, S.W. 


Camille 


ANDREW DE TERNANT. 


Miscellany 
ROMANTICISM 


T is a modern custom to pay a perfunctory reverence 
I to the immortals by celebrating their centenary. 
A hundred years ago they were born, they died, 
or they accomplished their masterpiece ; and the rounded 
lapse of time is a pretext for their resurrection. They are 
called up from the tomb, dusted, given a newspaper column 
or two, and then popped back again. This posthumous 
and ephemeral homage which is done to them lasts rarely 
longer than a week, or at most a publishing season. Some, 
however, have managed to continue a phantom existence 
of more or less palpability all the time, and to them a 
centenary is more than a resurrection ; it gives them a new 
lease of the life they lead within us. This year, for instance, 
Rossetti’s evocation served but to remind us how com- 
pletely he had died; that of Goya, on the other hand, re- 
affirmed him as still a contemporary influence. Incidentally, 
this may have been because Rossetti was himself a resur- 
rectionist, while Goya was the continuator of a tradition 
which had never altogether died in the European mind. 

But besides individuals, there are whole series of ideas 
which predominate so strongly at some particular period 
that their centenary may be celebrated en masse. As well 
as celebrating certain of the romantics in the past few years, 
as has been done for Byron, Keats and Hugo, the present 
time might well enough be considered the centenary of 
romanticism in general; for a hundred years ago it was as 
prevalent in Europe as the neo-barbarism of to-day. Now 
it is the negro; then it was Nétre Dame. 

If Victor Hugo’s novel was one of the outstanding pro- 
ducts of the movement, and is now its sturdiest survivor, 
it is nevertheless Mme. de Stael’s Corinne which gives the 
most compendious synopsis of its sentiments. For Italy 


was the country symbolised by the heroine; and it is by 
the attitude of the rest of the Continent towards Italy and 


ee, 


her art that we have been provided, since the Middle Ages, 
with a touchstone, or a common denominator, of the 
various phases of European taste. So it will be remembered 
that after Oswald Lord Nelvil, peer of Scotland, was 
recovering from a broken blood-vessel caused by the 
intensity of his feelings for Corinne, she considered a visit 
to the sculptures and paintings of Rome the most appro- 
priate treatment for his convalescence. 

With this object in view she first conducted him, with an 
explanatory lecture and as efficiently as a Cook’s courier, 
through the sculpture gallery of the Vatican. Her remarks 
on that particular art are still good reading, for it is an art 
less liable than painting to changes of taste. She very 
soundly emphasises the Greek heroic ideal, and, contrasting 
it with Christianity, anticipates Nietzsche. ‘‘ The Greek 
religion was not, like Christianity, the consolation of 
sorrow, the treasure of despair, the future of death; it 
pointed towards glory and triumph; it formed, so to 
speak, the apotheosis of man. In this perishable cult, 
even beauty was a dogma.” Above all, she emphasises the 
Greek strength in repose, a very sensible thing to indicate 
to her invalid ; yet the obligatory melancholy of the period 
is introduced by the view of all the fragmentary sculpture, 
“It seemed as though they beheld a field of battle where 
time had warred with genius; and those mutilated frag- 
ments assert its victories and our losses.” 

But with regard to painting, Corinne’s insistence upon 
noble sentiments dates more than her lecture on sculpture. 
The function of this art was essentially to play upon the 
sense of pathos and to inculcate the Christian doctrine, 
Hence her preferred masterpiece was Domenichino’s 
Communion of St. Jerome. But when Nelvil drove with 
her to her villa at Tivoli, himself handling the reins with 
ineffable but melancholy grace, the three chief canvasses 
there represented the virtue of patriotism, with episodes 
from the lives of Brutus, Marius and Belisarius. Then, 
after two religious works of Albano and Titian, came 
dramatic paintings from the works of Virgil, Tasso, Shake- 
speare and Racine. After she had explained them, she 
waited for Lord Nelvil to speak; but his illness and his 
emotions were too much for him. They passed on to the 
two pictures where, according to her, history and poetry 
were most happily at unity with landscape, of which the 
first represented Cincinnatus taking leave of his plough. 

The second was a scene from Ossian, showing the bard, 
a ghost, and the Scottish highlands. Lord Nelvil trembled; 
Corinne took her harp and sang ‘“‘ The Warrior’s Farewell.” 
At last Lord Nelvil spoke, and Corinne consented. The 
treatment had been successful, and romanticism had won 
the day. T. W. Earp. 


Drama 


THE SONG OF JEREMIAH 


T the late Sir Herbert Tree’s theatre in the 
A Haymarket, known as “ His Majesty’s,” there is 

being presented a new musical play entitled 
Song of the Sea, which is the joint product of four 
authors or ‘‘ dramatists’? (whose respective names are 
Richard Bars, Leopold Jacobsen, Arthur Wimperis and 
Lauri Wylie), two devisers (Jack Hulbert and Paul 
Murray), and one composer named Eduard Kunneke. 
This sevenfold theatrical creation is presented—according 
to the programme—by two commercial companies, the 
Daniel Mayer Company and a company named Rean Co. 
What the financial resources of these two companies are 


is unknown to me, but it is obvious that to present 4 
theatrical entertainment nowadays is an elaborate business. 
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One leaves the theatre after seeing or hearing Song of 
the Sea with only one strong impression, an impression 
of waste, waste of money, waste of ability, waste of time. 
It is my contention that this extravagant waste is due 
primarily and necessarily to the system under which plays 
are nowadays “* presented’ in the theatre, and that this 
system is essentially so uneconomic and vicious that it 
will end by crushing all talent and enterprise out of the 
theatre. It is an old commercial principle that when 
gamblers enter a business it is time for all honest and 
clear-sighted men to turn their attention elsewhere. Now 
the presentation of plays in the theatre is strictly perhaps 
neither a business nor a profession. It requires an individual 
skill and training which puts it out of the category of 
ordinary commerce, but this skill is not of so specialised 
or so specific a character as that required in any recognised 
profession. So, for example, the impresario need not be 
an actor but he obviously ought to know something more 
about acting than the ordinary untrained person knows, 
and he needs also dramatic knowledge, knowledge of 
staging, of setting, of lighting, and of many other things. 
The best impresarios and actor-managers have always had 
a great deal of this knowledge, although naturally there 
would be in each case deficiencies and biases which set 
definite limitations to their powers. 

But nowadays there are fewer and fewer individual 
impresarios and more and more of these financial groups 
or “ companies,”’ the reason being that theatrical enterprise 
demands so much money in London to-day that the indi- 
vidual cannot find it; or, in getting it, he is compelled to 
part with some of his control and authority. So we have 
these groups whose interest in the theatre is not profes- 
sional but merely financial or spectacular. They are just 
having a gamble in the theatre, and once they have estab- 
lished themselves in the theatre world they can always 
find fresh capital to gamble with. These theatrical syndi- 
cates consist of four or five, or many more persons, who, 
for various reasons, have put up sums of money, and these 
persons are generally completely without professional 
training or skill. But even if there was among them one 
such trained man who looked with the eye of the profes- 
sional and not with the eye of a mere gambler upon their 
joint product, he would be rendered helpless and futile 
by being merely one of a committee. 

Can one imagine a good play being written by a committee 
or a good symphony or opera being composed by a com- 
mittee? It is very little less than ludicrous to have plays 
and operas chosen and presented by committees. The 
result of such control is always a hotch-potch of compromise 
Which can satisfy nobody. And that is what Song of the Sea 
i, a miserable meaningless hotch-potch, in which some 
agreeable music, some attractive actresses, a lively chorus, 
4comedian of slight but genuine talent and a great deal of 
money have all been thrown away. There is no directing 
mind or intelligence visible anywhere; it is just a muddle 
of syndicates and harassed professionals all striving after 
nothing, and hoping that by some lucky chance their 
hotch-potch will hit the public fancy and make money. 

The spectacle of such waste drives one to wish that there 
was some way of controlling this vast annual fruitless 
expenditure on the theatre in London, or at least of levying 
some tax on expenditure which should go to individual 
producers who showed promise, for them to experiment with. 
We are apt to think that the present low level of theatrica] 
art is a new debasement, but this is not so. New factors 
making for debasement have arisen, thus preventing the 
advance which would have doubtless taken place owing to 
the improvements in other respects. There is an interesting 
article in the September Nineteenth Century on the “ English 
Theatre of Romantic Revival,” in which the writer seeks 


for the reasons that there was no great romantic revival 
in the theatre at the time of the great romantic revival in 
literature. He finds them in the low level of education and 
taste in the theatre public and in the theatrical profession, 
and in the purely commercial instincts of the actor-managers. 

The size of the new Drury Lane theatre, he writes, “* was 
so enormous that the spectators seemed to be seated in the 
clouds.” Bellamy, writing in 1795, says, addressing the 
theatre : 

Thy vast and towering space has proved 
The builder’s triumph but the actor’s bane. 

The other “patent” theatre soon followed suit and 
became : 

Though but a washy wanton waste 

Of gaudy tints and puny taste 

Too large to hear, too long to see. 
In 1836, says Dr. Nag, the dramatic critic of the 
Atheneum reviewing a performance of Joanna Baillie’s 
Separation at Covent Garden, remarks that ‘‘ with the 
assistance of an opera-glass we saw it, but not having had 
an ear-trumpet we cannot with truth assert that we heard 
more than half of it.” All the greatest figures of the 
romantic revival in literature wrote plays—Coleridge, 
Shelley, Keats, Byron and even Wordsworth. Coleridge’s 
Remorse was acted in 1813, and it was “one of the only four 
new tragedies performed between the years 1803 and 1813.” 
But the conditions were so unfavourable, the level of taste 
and education of the theatre public and of the acting 
profession was so low that all the men of greatest talent 
were driven out of the theatre, “‘ the stage was left to the 
depredations of mountebanks providing a feast of sound and 
colour, mingled with the antics of performing animals. 
The pantomime Shakespeare versus Harlequin of 1820 
sums up the whole situation, but in reality it is Shakespeare 
and poetic drama that are expelled.” 

Byron declared that he would not write any more plays 
for the stage, “ seeing how much everybody that did write 
for the stage was obliged to subject themselves to the 
players and the town’; and of Kemble, the manager 
of Drury Lane, Charles Lamb wrote, “* he had made up his 
mind early that all the good tragedies that could be written 
had been written, and he resented any new examples.” 

The writer in the Nineteenth Century concludes: ‘‘ Thus 
alienated from the stage the creative spirits of the age 
turned to lyric and narrative poetry, to fiction, to closet 
plays, to journalistic writings. Coleridge wrote no more 
dramas when he was disappointed in having his Zapolya 
staged; Shelley turned to lyrical poetry after The Cenci ; 
Wordsworth stopped with The Borderers after a similar 
disappointment; Scott, having written a few plays, 
turned to novels; Miss Mitford, in spite of her comparative 
success, found writing for magazines a more dependable 
profession than the precarious life of a dramatist.” 

To-day we have a better educated public in the theatre, 
although the gap between this public and the more intelligent 
public which finds the common theatrical fare too stupid 
and boring is probably as great as it ever was. But one 
new difliculty has arisen. The theatre is now as definitely 
a field for gambling as is the Stock Exchange. and while the 
gamblers hold the field the professional man who has 
his own judgment and faith which he is prepared to back 
with the limited means at his disposal cannot compete 
and must stand aside and watch the speculators whose 
competition drives up rents, salaries and expenses to such 
dizzy heights that the small man would have to risk his 
entire capital upon a single venture. And as no prudent, 
sensible man would do such a thing, there is nothing for 
him but to go out of the business altogether, to the great 
loss of the general public, of the dramatists and actors and 
of theatrical art. J. B.-W. 
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Current Literature 
BOOKS IN GENERAL 


O continue what I was saying last week about 

Persuasion—I am trying to think of a defect in it. 

The only false note my ear can catch is the passage 

in which, after her re-engagement to Captain Wentworth, 

Anne reflects upon her conduct in having deserted him 

seven years before, when his career was not certain. “ I 
have been thinking over the past,” she says : 

‘**T have been thinking over the past, and trying impartially to 

judge of the right and wrong, I mean with regard to myself; and 

I must believe that I was right, much as I suffered from it, that I 

was perfectly right in being guided by the friend whom you will 

love better than you do now. To me, she was in the place of a 

parent. Do not mistake me, however. I am not saying that she 

did not err in her advice. It was, perhaps, one of those cases in 

which advice is good or bad only as the event decides ; and for 

myself, I certainly never should, in any circumstances of tolerable 
similarity, give such advice. But I mean that I was right in sub- 
mitting to her, and that if I had done otherwise, I should have 
suffered more in continuing the engagement than I did even in 

giving it up, because I should have suffered in my conscience. I 

have now, as far as such a sentiment is allowable in human nature, 

nothing to reproach myself with; and if I mistake not, a strong 
sense of duty is no bad part of a woman’s portion.” 

The words, ‘‘ I should have suffered more in continuing 
the engagement than I did even in giving it up, because I 
should have suffered in my conscience. I have now as far 
as such a sentiment is allowable in human nature, nothing 
to reproach myself with,” give me a slight chill. The 
sententiousness of the last half of the concluding sentence 
is charming, but I think Jane Austen has here, through 
her love of composure and her respect for obedience, robbed 
Anne of a charm which up till this moment the reader has 
believed her to possess, the charm of generosity and warmth. 

* * * 


It is curious, those who inveigh most contemp- 
tuously against Victorian prudery and conventionality, 
never attack Jane Austen on these grounds. Yet the 
atmosphere of her novels in this respect is ultra-Victorian. 
I do not believe there is a single kiss in Jane Austen ; I do 
not believe that a single character in her novels is com- 
mended for taking an independent line contrary to strict 
conventionality, whether of deportment or principle; if 
a little harmless impetuosity is condoned it is as far as the 
author ever goes. Yet these characteristics do not diminish 
their admiration or their pleasure. You may say that it 
is a high indirect tribute to her art. No doubt it is. But 
there is another aspect: it shows that they are not really 
so horrified by conventionality as they make out; that 
when dealing with the Victorians they keep indignation 
hot. This is foolish, for the art of reading is to let as few 
things as possible get in the way of enjoyment. 

* * * 


Mr. Wells’s last novel Mr. Blettsworthy on 
Rampole Island, 1 found myself reflecting on the magni- 
tude of the effect of his work as a whole upon his con- 
temporaries. It is on the young of two generations, the 
manner in which they have thought about themselves and 
the civilisation they live in, that his influence has been 
so marked. It has not been great on those who in their 
turn influence others, but direct, and reaching countless 
unremarkable young men and women. I remember well 
the effect of his early books upon myself, and how often I 
used to exclaim as I read them, ‘‘ There is truth at the 
bottom of that Wells!” in spite of frequently protesting 
against his sense of values. A most important part of his 
message has been to persuade us that civilisation is malle- 
able and easily altered. In youth, taking the clue from 
our own natures, which at that time of ‘ife anyhow seem 


Reading 


——— 


easily alterable for the better, we are ready to believe that 
the same is true of our surroundings, for at every period 
of life we judge not only other people but the world itself 
by ourselves. When our passions die down we see the 
foolish and vain side of passion, and when our zeal cools 
we cease to believe that enthusiastic energy is sufficient 
to change our environment. 


* * * 


What the young found, and still find, in Mr. Wells’s books 
is corroboration and encouragement for impersonal interest 
in the fate of mankind, and for their vague feeling that 
possibilities are unlimited. The rational basis for Mp, 
Wells’s optimism which survives the enthusiasm of youth 
is that mankind, judged by the standard of geological 
time, is in its merest infancy, and that imagination may, 
without absurdity, indulge in beatific inspirations if only 
it is prepared to project them far enough into the future; 
but on the other hand there creeps in a chilling reflection 
which withers the imagination. Man may be able to 
think in terms of geological time, but he cannot feel in 
those terms. When once he reflects what 100,000 years 
means—and 100,000 years ‘are to a geologist or astronomer 
like an evening gone—two things are liable to happen. 
He loses faith in any precision of detail which the picture 
he has painted of the future may contain, and he realises 
how much even the most concerted efforts of mankind 
are dependent for result upon forces which he cannot 
control. Contemplation of the future, if it is undertaken 
in a reasonable spirit, oddly enough encourages con- 
servatism as much as keenness for reform. What lends 
vigour to the efforts of the reformer and the strength of 
hope to his blows is not the contemplation of some distant 
millennium, but the conviction, one which science does 
little to sustain, that if only he flies at the present structure 
of society with a pickaxe the wall will come down, if not 
in his day in that of his grandson, and mankind will march 
through the breach into a Garden of Eden beyond. 


* 6 * 


M. Georges Sorel wrote an interesting book on this point, 
Keflection on Violence, translated by T.E. Hulme (Allen 
and Unwin, 1913), the drift of which was that it was 
only this delusion which is capable of playing the part 
of a religious idea in the lives of proletarian reformers. 
And it is precisely this delusion which the influence of 
science destroys. That science is affecting the imagina- 
tions of men who are quite incapable of following its 
processes is undoubtedly true; and it may quite well be 
also true, if that influence spreads (as it is likely to do), 
that we are at the beginning of an era marked by the 
complete decay of faith in revolution. It must become 
more and more obvious that it is not upon political 
or social changes that great alterations in the organisation 
of the world depend. Some simple discovery, such as 
obtaining nourishment directly and cheaply from inorganic 
matter, would upset more completely the economic 
organisation of society than any new system of distribution. 
It is not the man in Parliament or on the hustings who 
can change the world, but those who, following a purely 
disinterested and intellectual curiosity, are working 10 
laboratories ; and since their curiosity is completely detached 
from any consideration of the effects of their discoveries 
on mankind in general, these may be disastrous as well 
as beneficent. Although the hope of such a future for 
mankind, as Mr. Wells envisages and so constantly 


preaches, is based upon the increasing perfection of tech- 
nology, technical knowledge may prove a juggernaut, over 
riding in its progress the natural goods in the attainment 
of which man’s happiness resides. 


AFFABLE Hawk. 
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BYNG: A VINDICATION 


Admiral Byng and the Loss of Minorca. By Brian TunsTatt. 
Philip Allan. 16s. 

Cowardice was the cause of the death of Admiral Byng, but 
the Admiral was not among the cowards. Your coward is always 
a fellow who will not admit things to himself, who refuses to face 
the fact that he, like everyone else, is afraid of pain, humiliation, 
death, and other obviously unpleasant things, and yet proposes 
to behave as if he was not. A man who stays in a dug-out 
when they are shelling is not a coward, unless, for instance, he 
pretends down the telephone to be ranging his battery from the 
observation post meanwhile, and makes beautiful excuses to 
himself to explain why he is not doing so. A spendthrift is not 
a coward unless, as nearly ninety-nine out of a hundred do, he 
refuses to admit to himself, let alone to other people, how much 
he owes. It is the lie in the soul, the horrid insecurity which 
comes from self-deceit, that involves a man in panic for his own 
safety and cruelty to other people. 

Byng was no fire-eater, but he had not a trace of the imagin- 
ation or the nervous energy required to construct or live in a 
house thus divided against itself. If ever a man was made in 
one piece it was he. Like many men of short sight, he saw with 
absolute clearness what was under his own nose, and nothing 
else. For instance, when the court-martial found him guilty 
of an offence the only penalty for which was death, he saw quite 
clearly that he would very shortly be dead, and with equal 
clearness the exact kind of death he wanted to die. That is to 
say, he wanted (a) to be shot on the quarter-deck, and (b) to look 
his firing-party in the face. The only trace of loss of self-control 
he showed after his sentence was when he was told that he 
would be shot in the fo’castle. This was where common sea- 
men were shot, and Byng wanted to die like an admiral. To 
think of himself being shot in the fo’castle broke up the picture 
he had of himself: it was like the kind of nightmare in which 
one finds oneself at a wedding in shorts, and realises that 
one’s friends will never think of one as the same man again. 
Against this he fought like a wild boar at bay, and won. He 
did consent, on the other hand, to have his eyes bandaged. 
But why ? Because his friends told him that if he looked at his 
firing-party they would be “confused and embarrassed.” He 
would not die like a common seaman, but neither would he 
forgo the officer’s duty of seeing that the duty of common seamen 
was properly done. He put the last touch to his courageous 
facing of death by consenting to receive it blindfold. 

Why then was he shot for cowardice ? Because England in 
the eighteenth century was governed by corruption tempered 
by fear. As governments go it was a goodish system. Despite 
examinations and promotion by merit and democratic elections 
and other modern dodges, no satisfactory alternative has yet 
been devised, for getting together a working team, to one form 
or other of jobbery. And unless the governors are afraid of the 
governed there is little chance, over a period of years, human 
nature being what it is, of the former putting the interests of the 
latter before their own, which, as Aristotle says, is the mark of a 
good as distinct from a degraded form of government. The 
society which could get Byng and men of his type into the service 
of the Crown was not fundamentally a corrupt society. It knew 
the meaning of honour and patriotism, and had its ideal of a 
gentleman. But like most collections of human beings, it was 
incapable of maintaining that ideal unless it knew where it 
was. ‘“* Why can’t the fellow be natural?” is what people in 
one rank of society are always indignantly asking of people in 
some other rank, who take refuge in pomposity or servility or 
glum silence when they find themselves in strange surroundings, 
whether those be a drawing-room or a country-house, or again 
the bar-parlour of an inn or a third-class carriage in an excursion 
train. It needed more self-confidence and serenity than was 
Possible to an aristocracy without the backing of a police force, 
to remain true to its best traditions, when the British public 
was seized with one of its recurrent fits of howling for someone’s 
blood. Then the thin crust of manners broke, and Hobbes’ 
state of Nature, with force and fraud the only two cardinal 
virtues, was proclaimed. 

After the loss of Minorca everyone concerned was afraid—afraid 
of the merchants of the City who relied on the Navy to protect 
their trade, afraid of each other, afraid of their outspoken if 
clumsy critic Byng, afraid of the country. General Blakeney, 
who had surrendered St. Philip’s, Minorca, to the French; the 
court-martial who had to bring in a verdict (in the then state of 
the law) which either acquitted Byng or condemned him to 
death ; the Ministers led by Newcastle, who had been in power 
at the time of the catastrophe, and those who succeeded them, 
led by Pitt, on Newcastle’s consequent resignation; the old 


Board of the Admiralty led by Anson and the new board in which 
the strongest man was Boscawen—none of them wanted to face 
the country in one of its rages, though some of them were by no 
means disinclined to fish in the troubled waters. Fear drew 
them together—Blakeney got a baronetcy and a K.C.B., Pitt, 
who had no borough interest, was less and less inclined to remain 
at enmity with Newcastle, who had any amount, Boscawen was 
determined that the new Board of Admiralty should not cast 
a slur on his patron who had headed the old board, and the un- 
happy court-martial sought solace, by a strong recommendation 
to mercy, for the Admiralty’s refusal to allow them discretionary 
powers to inflict a lesser penalty than death. Two things were 
clear to everyone, that whoever was to blame for the loss of 
Minorca it was not they, and that the best way to substantiate 
this was to find a scapegoat. 

There were two possible candidates for the role, George II. 
and Byng. Byng was the favourite, for he was at once slow- 
witted and inconveniently correct in his criticisms of naval 
administration—if it was all his fault, a multitude of other 
people’s sins would be covered, and the mob would be pacified 
by a first-class sensation (the popular craze for sensationalism 
is not as new as it is often said to be, but the eighteenth century 
liked to see its horrors, not merely to read or hear about them). 
Yet in some ways the King had qualifications nearly as high. 
If he could be induced to pardon Byng after his condemnation, 
anyone who did not want Byng to be executed would be pleased, 
and those who wanted him shot would be angry with the King, 
not with the Government. But George was as incapable of 
being frightened as Byng, and quite intelligent enough to see 
through a characteristic Whig scheme to make a whipping-boy 
of the Sovereign. So the strongest plea for Byng was put in by 
La Galissoniére, his opponent in the battle, in which, as Voltaire 
pointed out, Byng was accused of not coming close enough to 
the French Admiral, who was, however, ex hypothesi, equally 
distant from Byng. The only result, naturally enough, was to 
weaken Byng’s case. And so, “To the Perpetual Disgrace 
of Publick Justice,” as it is written on his coffin, ‘“‘the Hon. 
John Byng Esq. Admiral of the Blue, fell a Martyr to Political 
Persecution; March 14th in the Year MDCCLVII; when 
Bravery and Loyalty were Insufficient Securities for the Life and 
Honour of a Naval Officer.” 

Mr. Tunstall has set out very fully the story of this highly 
significant episode. The book is well illustrated with portraits, 
plans and photographs and based on a more thorough examination 
of the evidence than has previously been made. Perhaps its 
view of Byng’s case is not quite as new as the writer contends. 
Perhaps he does not make quite sufficient allowance for the 
embarrassed politicians of the day. The verdict “‘he nothing 
common did nor mean” is more often won on the quarter-deck, 
or on the scaffold, or at the stake, than upon ‘less memorable 
scenes,” and Charles I. had showed long ago, when he betrayed 
Strafford and died like a martyr, that it is less difficult to 
behave at one’s best at one’s own execution than at someone 
else’s. But Byng has long deserved such a vindication as he 
receives here, and the last days of the staunch old sailor makes 
a moving and a noble tale. 


THE REAL DICKENS 


Dickens: a Portrait in Pencil. By Ratru Srraus. Illustrated. 
Gollancz. 16s. 

This Side Idolatry: a Novel. By ‘“* Epuestan”’ (C. E. BECHHOFER 
Roserts). Mills and Boon. 7s. 6d. 


The sub-title hints it, and the opening paragraph, with its 
careful wistfulness, confirms it: Mr. Straus is, emphatically, 
a biographer of the fashionable mode. He comes very close 
to you, almost buttonholes you ; he keeps things running along 
on a tone that is easy, conversational, almost chatty ; and he 
lingers at suitable intervals to make sure that you have got the 
picture quite clear in your mind. But in its kind the book is 
agreeable and satisfactory ; in details, living and comprehensive, 
in style, decidedly readable. Mr. Straus is wise, of course, in 
abstaining from criticism of Dickens’s books, and concentrating 
on the man’s life, public and private. He is confessedly more 
interested in Dickens than in any of Dickens’s characters. And 
it follows, naturally, that the reader is safe from being dragged 
into that silly game of * identifying * country inns, doorsteps, 
bedrooms, beadles, bullies, what-not, which has long befogged 
the wits of adepts in the Dickensian cult. 

Mr. Straus gives no hint of wanting to use a diminishing-glass 
on the worth or achievement of his subject. But his freedom 
from enthusiasm for the ‘ standard author” aspect of Dickens 
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enables him to disentangle the figure of the novelist from that 
huge mythology which sprang living from his imagination. And 
that is what needed to be done. Forster’s Life is a great book ; 
but Forster was too near to his subject, and too much a child of 
his age—an age which had an unrivalled faculty for turning its 
favourites into heroic institutions—to be as faithful a por- 
traitist as posterity is apt todemand. Mr. J. W.T. Ley’s recent 
annotations to Forster have told much that Forster left un- 
spoken, and in time, perhaps, we may have a larger number of 
Dickens’s own private letters to throw light on certain aspects 
of his character. But in the meanwhile Mr. Straus’s account of 
this extraordinary life has a good chance of holding the field as 
the most readily grasped picture of the triumphs and disasters 
of Charles Dickens. 

Two personal elements in the story are clearly brought into 
the light. The first was that curious kind of self-deception as 
to the real extent of his powers, which more than once inveigled 
Dickens into troublesome morasses. He was like a conjurer who 
came to believe in his magic. He forgot that to bring rabbits 
out of a hat you must take the trouble to put them there first. 
As Mr. Straus says, he suffered from 


an almost ingenuous inability to understand that he could possibly 
be mistaken about himself. . .. With a pen in his hand there 
seemed to him to be no limit to these worlds that could be conjured 
up at will. When, moreover, in later years there came an ever- 
increasing restlessness which at moments seems almost to have 
touched hysteria, it must have been largely due to the fact that 
he still refused to believe that there could be any mistake. 
And the result of this tendency was episodes like the quarrel 
with Macrone over Gabriel Vardon, in the first flush of success, 
or, at a later stage, the troublesome and ill-starred attempt to 
edit the Daily News. As the years went on, and Dickens, the 
established national institution, found the complexities of his 
domestic and his inner life grow more and more pressing, the 
trouble grew correspondingly worse. The story of those years 
of reading tours under the hot gas-flares of the 1860’s, far 
beyond the strength of any man who hoped to carry out creative 
work at the same time, and only performed with the help of 
artificial stimulants, is a painful one. The second factor which 
emerges with increasing clarity is this: that Dickens’s domestic 
unhappiness was to a great extent determined by the extremely 
trying set of relatives with whom fate saddled him. Given his 
excitable temperament and his faculty for dramatising a situation, 
there need be little to puzzle one in the repeated difficulties 
which he found besetting him. Mr. Straus has apparently had 
access to many family letters of Dickens as yet unpublished, and 
although he has refrained from quoting them, he has evidently 
been helped by the knowledge he gained from this opportunity. 
He has also illustrated his book with several unfamiliar and 
interesting prints and portraits. But his publishers might have 
been well advised to refrain from issuing with the book a four- 
page leaflet of disconnected snippets headed ** Mots from Ralph 
Straus’s Dickens.” This only gives the impression of a book of 
slightly flashy epigrams, spiced with anecdotes, with the author 
straining to display his smartness and insure a snigger for 
every page. The book is better than that. And this kind of 
cocktail publicity might very well damage a book in the eyes of 
a reader who was not so judicious as to throw the leaflet into the 
waste-paper basket before seeing what the author himself had 
to say. 

This Side Idolatry is described by its author as a novel, but 
it is, of course, as a biography of Dickens that it was written 
and has been criticised. It seems to us to deserve neither the 
great publicity nor the extravagant abuse which it has received. 
It is an obviously careful and conscientious piece of work, and 
we do not know on what grounds the furious Dickensians can 
refute ‘“‘ Ephesian’s”’ claim that he offers here an essentially 
truthful picture of Dickens’s family life. There is nothing in 
it that can be described as “ scurrility ’ or ‘* muck-raking,” 
and we do not see what the Dickensians can hope to gain by 
seeking to maintain the pretence that their hero’s private life 
was in accord with the Victorian standards of family faith and 
love which he so often portrayed in his books. Some passages 
in the book might perhaps better have been omitted, but 
there is nothing that can be recognised as essentially untrue 
or deliberately offensive. 

The whole truth of the quarrel which finally separated 
Dickens from his wife will probably never be known. If one 
accepts “* Ephesian’s”’ view of Dickens as an egotist who sacrificed 
everything, including his friends, for the sake of himself and 
his art, there is little difficulty to be met in his explanation 
of Dickens’s unfortunate married life. Probably he exaggerates 
Dickens’s unscrupulousness; though the evidence seems to 


ee, 


show that Dickens broke almost every contract with his 
publishers when he was offered a better one, and that he did 
not hesitate to pillory his friends when they gave materia] 
for his satire—his mother as Mrs. Nickleby, his father as 
Micawber, Marie Beadnell, once the Dora of David Copperfield, 
as Flora Finching. This sort of unscrupulousness is common 
enough among artists of all kinds, but in each case Dickens 
had the satisfaction of a public revenge. He blamed his parents 
for his unhappy childhood, and Marie Beadnell for her failure 
(after twenty years’ absence) to live up to his ideal of her, 
The incident in This Side Idolatry when Dickens learns that 
Seymour, the illustrator of Pickwick, had shot himself, is 
typical of ‘* Ephesian’s”’ portrait : 

‘* Bad news, Mr. Boz, dreadful news !”’ 

** Pickwick ?”’ cried Charles. 

** How did you guess? Yes, Seymour’s shot himself.” 

‘“ We were expecting him this evening,” gasped Mary. 

** What will happen to Pickwick ?”’ Charles asked. 


The importance of that last remark is simply that anyone 
other than ‘“ Ephesian’s” Dickens would have thought it 
without giving utterance to it. His Dickens, in fact, is 
incredibly vulgar and thick-skinned ; he talks in an imitation 
of music-hall comedians, and is so persistently loud-voiced and 
facetious in private and public that his friends, including even 
the patient Forster, are constantly ashamed of him. Dickens 
no doubt had this taint of vulgarity, this vitality of genius, 
offensive to other people, but it cannot have been written so 
plain all over him, in all his actions, as “ Ephesian”’ suggests. 

This exaggeration and a disregard of the kindlier and more 
understanding part of Dickens’s character are the chief faults 
of the book. Much of it, of course, is necessarily fictitious, 
and some of the characters are merely irritating puppets, 
who talk like Jingle or Micawber but not so well; and there 
is a hysterical scene at the end between Dickens and Kate 
Dickens which need never have been written. Still, as a 
trifling antidote to Forster, it is worth reading. 

‘** Ephesian”’ emphasises one other point which probably 
is true. He explains Dickens’s violent love for his wife’s two 
sisters, Mary and Georgina, by a fanatical idealism which 
cheapened his wife in his estimation when once he had married 
her, to the advantage of her sisters. Certainly it is difficult 
otherwise to account for his behaviour towards her. 


THE NEW AUSTRIA 


A Wayfarer in Austria. By G.E.R.Grepyr. Methuen. 7s. 6d. 


It is an extraordinary fact, which Mr. Gedye vouches for in 
his preface, that this is “‘ the first travel-book on Austria to be 
published in the English language.” At first sight the statement 
appears incredible ; but casting our minds back twenty years 
or so, we realise that almost every book on Austria before the 
War was concerned exclusively with politics, while those few 
travel narratives which appeared dealt only with one fixed 
route, or wandered far outside the territories now included 
in the Austrian Republic. Mr. Gedye covers all that ground 
for the first time. 

The truth is that, if we except Vienna, Austria was very little 
visited by Englishmen before the War. As Mr. Gedye remarks, 
“the mighty Austro-Hungarian Monarchy, though hospitable, 
had no particular reason to advertise its treasury of archi- 
tecture and scenery.” The little mountain republic of to-day 
is in a very different position. It is short of money and anxious 
for patronage. Like the heirs of many a family of ancient 
lineage and great possessions, it has seen its wide acres dis- 
appearing, and now finds itself obliged to ‘‘ turn its treasures to 
account.” It could hardly have found a better auctioneer than 
Mr. Gedye. For many years correspondent of the Times on the 
Rhine and the Danube, he knows the country from two points 
of view, the general and the particular, combining the wide 
outlook of the newspaper correspondent with the detailed 
information of the guide-book. His book, indeed, leaves few 
blanks for the guide-book to fill, though Mr. Gedye handsomely 
acknowledges the value of Baedeker’s excellent Oecsterreich and 
advises every visitor to procure it. But he adds to his stream of 
facts a quality which Baedeker does not possess—a genuine and 
infectious enthusiasm for the country he describes. His book 
will undoubtedly send many new visitors to Austria—or to one 
or other of the many different Austrias that offer themselves, 
for considering the small area of the new republic the variety 
of choice for a traveller is astonishing. A visit to the Austrian 


Tyrol makes a pleasant change for those who have climbed only 
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the Western Alps ; the lakes of Carinthia and the Salzkammergut 
are as lovely as any in Europe, while attracting fewer tourists to 
profane their solitude ; there are towns like Graz and Innsbruck 
and Salzburg which we all talk about but hardly any of us have 
peen to see; while for the visitor who lacks time or youthful 
energy it is possible to visit most of Lower Austria, without 
noticeable hardship, in a series of day-excursions from Vienna. 

But what of Vienna? One hears curiously conflicting views 
from returning travellers. Vienna is the city of baroque archi- 
tecture, and baroque, as Mr. Gedye neatly puts it, “is the art 
of the facade.” Behind that gay Vienna facade of fat cherubs 
and vine-leaves and brilliant paints, what has been happening 
since the war? It is difficult to believe that Vienna is still 
her old self; that the iron has not entered into her soul. Yet 
Mr. Gedye reassures us, on the whole. There are now, he says, 
two Viennas—the City of Dreams, which we knew before 1914, 
and the City of Realities. Standing recently in the square out- 
side the Rathaus he listened to a speech by the Biirgermeister in 
which the following passage occurred : ‘‘ We will make of this 
Vienna of ours, once the city of the fiacre and of song, a city of 
work, in which each and everyone may learn the joy of labour 
fairly remunerated.” ‘That, says Mr. Gedye, was “ a declaration 
of war on the Vienna of the Hapsburgs, on the feudalism which 
made Vienna what it still is, on the City of Dreams.” Intending 
visitors, however, much as they may approve the Biirgermeister’s 
words, will be glad of the “ still is.’ Many of Vienna’s most 
famous night-resorts are now so nearly empty as to be depressing 
(they charge too much and expect too many tips); but the 
character of the Viennese has not changed. It is not true that 
they have lost their easy laughter—the Biirgermeister might 
wish that they had !—or their deplorable, ingrained frivolity, 
which has so endeared them to the rest of the world. It is not 
true that they have sunk to the feverish pleasures of Berlin or 
the too businesslike gaiety of Paris. It is true that ‘‘ for sheer 
frivolity, in and out of season, for real butterfly fecklessness and 
inconsequence ” we must still go to Vienna. ‘ I do not suggest,” 
says Mr. Gedye, “* that it is wholly admirable, but it will seldom 
come amiss to a wayfarer in holiday mood.” Mr. Gedye’s little 
book will be a dangerous temptation to any sober stay-at-home 
who has not yet planned his summer holiday. 


ASTUDY IN LOCAL GOVERNMENT 


How York Governs Itself. Edited by J. B. Morreru and 
A. G. Watson. Allen and Unwin. 15s. 

The authors of this book were inspired, they tell us, by Mr, 
E.D. Simon’s A City Council from Within to portray the munici- 
pal administration of York as he had portrayed that of Man- 
chester. There is no comparison in importance between the two. 
Mr. Simon’s book (reviewed in these columns last year) was 
a very remarkable piece of work, critical and suggestive, 
raising and discussing questions of principle that apply far 
beyond his own town. This study of York is narrower in its 
scope; it is in the main descriptive and explanatory, and looks 
rather like the first cousin of a guide-book. This is not said in dis- 
paragement of it. It is, indeed, good of its kind, presenting as 
it does a clear and comprehensive account of the working of a 
fairly small and typical county borough. Different subjects— 
finance, public health, education, municipal trading, poor law, 
the administration of justice, and so on—are dealt with by 
different persons, most of them members of the City Council, 
and all of them practical experts. There is a good deal of 
interesting historical information scattered about the book, 
a3 well as statistics, useful bibliographies attached to each 
section, and an excellent map of the city. 

York can claim to be on the whole well governed and well 
equipped with public institutions—schools, hospitals, clinics, 
and the rest. It is rather weak in the matter of ‘ municipal 
trading.” It has a very successful and remunerative electricity 
supply, and a tramway service that just pays its way. But 
these two undertakings, with the markets and the Ouse Navi- 
gation, are the only enterprises run by the Council; the gas 
and water supplies are both in private hands. To say that 
York is well governed and well equipped, of course, does not 
mean that there is no room for advance. The writers of this 
ook suggest a number of definite improvements that are 
urgently wanted—more parks and baths, for instance, more new 
houses and less old slums, a public abattoir, greater facilities 
for education after the age of fourteen. The housing question 
appears to be particularly serious. The Corporation has made 
considerable efforts ; but the number of houses it has provided 
does little more, we are told, than wipe out arrears, and at least 
1,800 additional buildings are required to make up the existing 


shortage, besides another 700 to replace those condemned as 
insanitary. The clearance of slum areas hangs fire, and some 
deplorable facts are given of the results of this. ‘‘ In the Water- 
gate area alone the death rate in 1925 was 41.1 per cent. of the 
total for the city, and the infantile mortality per 1,000 is over 
100 as compared with 86 for the whole of York. Of the 107 
deaths due to tuberculosis in 1925, 46 occurred in the same 
district, and the school medical inspection of children reveals 
a much higher percentage of defects than in more healthy 
districts.” 

A number of other reforms, of greater or less moment, are 
suggested in the machinery of local government. Amongst them 
are triennial elections of the whole council (which should be 
held, for the comfort of those concerned, in May instead of 
November); proportional representation; a greater use of 
co-opted members on committees ; a reduction in the cost of 
obtaining parliamentary powers ; larger Government grants in 
aid of the rates; the creation of a ‘‘Common Good” fund ; 
and ‘the compilation and publication of standard costs by 
the Ministry of Health of the various services of municipal 
government, which would enable the costs of local authorities 
to be compared and extravagance checked.” Some of these 
proposais are, of course, on the lips of every local government 


reformer ; others want more argument than is given to them 
here. 


MRS. 
Mary Anne Disraeli. 
A. G. GARDINER. 


DISRAELI 


By James SYKES: with a Foreword by 
Benn. 10s. 6d. 


The amazing marriage of Benjamin Disraeli and the widow 
of Wyndham Lewis took place in 1839. He was thirty-four and 
she forty-six; the gossips made her still older. They lived 
together happily for thirty-three years, and during the whole 
of that time Mrs. Disraeli was a puzzle for London Society, a 
joke, and a legend. Of her origins and early life nothing was 
known. She, as incurable a rattle as could be found in England, 
did not tell, and Disraeli, of course, kept silence. The wildest 
fictions were circulated, and as the successive Victorian memoirs 
came out a number of those fictions were given permanent form. 
The authors of the official Life of Disraeli did not make it their 
business to sift out the facts. Monypenny discovered little about 
Mrs. Wyndham Lewis, and Mr. Buckle, when finishing the 
Disraelian record, left her story where it was. Mr. Sykes appears 
to have cleared it all up. At any rate it is not likely that there 
is anything more of material value to be disclosed. 

The most circumstantial of the apocryphal accounts of Mrs. 
Disraeli is also the most recent. It is given in the autobio- 
graphy of the late Dr. James Mavor, of Toronto, the economic 
historian of Russia, published five years ago. Mr. Sykes makes 
short work of that story, which could hardly have been more 
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wide of the mark, since it connected the lady with a haberdasher’s 
shop in Whitechapel. Mrs. Disraeli had the same names as 
George Eliot. She was Mary Anne Evans, the daughter of John 
Evans of Brampford Speke, near Exeter, a lieutenant in the 
Navy. Her father’s people were Devon farmers, and her mother 
was a Viney, belonging to the small landed gentry of Gloucester. 
At Bristol in 1815 Mary Anne, then twenty-two, married 
Wyndham Lewis, a wealthy Glamorgan man who in 1835 
became M.P. for Maidstone, and died in 1838 a few months after 
Disraeli had become his fellow-member for the borough. Mrs. 
Lewis had met and been captivated by the young Disraeli in 
1882. She had taken him under her wing, and the Lewis money 
had been lavishly poured out for him at Maidstone and elsewhere. 
Disraeli was deeply grateful, and it is impossible to deny the 
genuineness of his affection for her. As he told her shortly 
before the wedding, in their only recorded quarrel, her jointure 
was nothing like a fortune for him: if money had been his object 
he could easily have looked higher. Nevertheless, the union was 
a practical bargain, and, as Mr. Gardiner says in his foreword, 
Disraeli, having made it, carried it out in the spirit of the 
romantic lover. She worshipped him, and from beginning to 
end he responded in the style of his novels, or the style of his 
later letters to Queen Victoria. 

There is not very much after all to be made out of this 
surprising woman and her story. Mr. Sykes finds 150 pages 
more than enough, and he has evidently collected all there is. 
Disraeli, who must have suffered torture at times from his wife’s 
extraordinary gaucheries, said that with her he had never known 
a dull hour. She suited him altogether, and was probably 
not mistaken in her assurance that throughout the twenty-five 
years that lay between their marriage and his first Premiership 
no other woman in England could have given him what he 
received from his adoring Mary Anne. Mr. Sykes gives variants 
of the more familiar anecdotes that were current about her. 
They show the malice and assiduity with which the notion 
of her social ‘‘ impossibility”? was embroidered. Society was 
merciless, though the Queen was kind. On the day of the 
Prince of Wales’s wedding she insisted upon Mrs. Disraeli’s having 
one of four coveted seats in the chapel, but she resented 
having to give way to her favourite Minister in the matter of 
the peerage for his wife. Gladstone, who thought Disraeli satanic, 
behaved beautifully to her, and there is plenty of evidence 
that until she passed into her grotesque old age her high spirits 
and invincible good-nature made her in her way a success 
among the professional eccentrics who, as a shrewd American 
observer said, played so large a part in Victorian society. As 
a matter of fact the wits and duchesses could not easily have 
exaggerated in their tales about her. The “ paradise of slightly 
comic adoration’ in which she enveloped her great man was 
actual enough. She made his domestic intimacies common 
property—his beauty in the bath, his terror under the shaver, 
the Venus in his bedroom, and all the rest of it. Her defiance 
of age and cancer was heroic, as we may all agree ; but no one 
nowadays can understand why Disraeli should have allowed 
the piteous old woman to keep up the procession of parties 
and country house visits until she dropped, instead of quietly 
fading away among the peacocks and “ saloons ” of Hughenden. 

Mr. Sykes has performed his task with competence and kindly 
feeling, but he is at times careless. There can be no excuse 
for repeated mispellings of such simple names as Philip Rose 
and W. P. Frith, or for making Count D’Orsay the stepson 
of Lady Blessington. 


MODERN FRANCE 


The Third Republic. By Raymonp ReEcouty. 
by E. F. BuckLtey. Heinemann. 12s. 6d. 

The history of a country by a native is often like a biography 
of a parent by a too devoted son. It is as if Apollo were to write 
a life of Zeus with such filial affection that the treatment of 
Cronos is not mentioned and the father of a thousand children 
appears as the most faithful of husbands. Hence, probably, 
the most useful histories of nations are those written by for- 
eigners: only, unfortunately, the natives who would benefit by 
their plain-spoken candour rarely read them. The next best 
thing is to read the history of some country with which our own 
has had much to do, and to observe what the author thinks of 
our behaviour as it has concerned his native land. The 
effect is often astonishing, and no doubt salutary. If Sennach- 


Translated 


erib, for example, had read what Isaiah thought of him, it 
might have done him good. 


This is one of the reasons why we welcome an excellent 
national French 


addition to M. Funck-Brentano’s series of 


——. 


histories. M. Recouly has, inevitably, something to say about 
England, and English people will do well to read him. They 
will, for example, find that there was something to be said for 
the French claim to Fashoda, and that it is possible to write 
an account of the Great War without mentioning the British 
Expeditionary Force. They will also be able to see the French 
point of view as to the Peace of Versailles very clearly put : 
M. Recouly wishes that the Rhineland had been neutralised, ang 
thinks that France was always disregarded by the Allies. He 
still holds that view of Germany which was so widely held in 
1914, and does not appear to have been influenced by the new 
knowledge that has since accumulated. 

All this, we repeat, makes the book valuable ; for nothing is 
of more importance than that one nation should appreciate 
another’s attitude, whether it regards that attitude as entirely 
justifiable or not. And to make this understanding possible, 
the history of the nation should be known. Nor have we read 
many better short histories of the Third Republic than this one. 
Beginning with the Commune, and the supremacy of Thiers, 
omitting unimportant details, and advancing by regular stages, 
the author shows us how the Republic has triumphed over al] 
its enemies and passed through the ambush of its young days, 
That constitution which the Orleanist Thiers chose simply 
because it divided Frenchmen least, which ‘*‘ Henry V.” could 
have overthrown merely by accepting the tricolour, which a 
charlatan like Boulanger nearly destroyed, and which was 
shaken by the Dreyfus case, proved capable of meeting the 
shock of the greatest war in history, and even of surviving 
the quarrels of its friends. No period of history is fuller of 
instruction: and we only wish that Englishmen, who have as 
much to gain from this book as any people in the world, would 
study it and learn from it. 

The translation is clear and easy ; but we could desire that 
less of the original had been left in it. Mr. Buckley would seem 
to be so good a French scholar as to have half forgotten his 
English. We have noted a dozen cases where “ hardly” is 
followed by “than”: we do not charge deputies “of” taking 
bribes (p. 192): we like “‘attempts”’ better than ‘“‘ tentatives” 
(p. 108): and no ordinary Englishman would call the Memoirs 
of Conrad von Hoetzendorff his ** souvenirs” (p. 273). Tricolour 
surely, is a good sound word; why write it tricolore? (p. 58). 
Many names, again, like Konopicht, Count Forgash, Fou- 
Tcheou, are given in spellings that will neither satisfy the 
scholar nor be easily recognisable in England: and at least once 
the Times appears as Le Temps. 


CONVERSION BY ENCYCLOPADIA 


The Case for Christianity. 
12s. 6d. 

Professor Rogers is an expert at facing secularist hecklers 
in Hyde Park, and this volume is an attempt to produce a 
comprehensive hand-book of apologetics. He leads off with 
an excellent chapter on ‘The Things That Matter,” suggesting 
that a humble, unselfish, and optimistic attitude towards life and 
humanity is the soil in which Christianity most readily takes 
root. He realises that a certain interpretation of experience 
by the individual is the true groundwork of Christian faith, 
rather than a series of satisfactory replies to a series of niggling 
perplexities. The rest of the book is frankly disappointing, 
and tails off into the “ yes, but .. .” type of theology, not 
too well written (for the style throughout is that of a talker 
rather than a writer), full of irritating repetitions, and dis- 
figured by careless proof-reading. The book will nevertheless 
constitute a useful armoury for the type of Christian who indulges 
in open-air dialectics, for Professor Rogers has a well-stocked 
mind, and a good grasp on the psychology of his audiences. 

His methods, however, will hardly resolve the doubts of any 
educated reader who wishes to clear his mind on the Christian 
position, for encyclopedias never converted anybody and 
Professor Rogers never seems to visualise the actual position 
of an educated doubter. He completely avoids the primary 
question, which is that even if only thirty years intervened 
between the death of Christ and the writing of the first documents, 
such a period is adequate for the growth of much legend in 4 
credulous and unsophisticated age. Nor does he tackle the 
secondary question, that if such accretions ultimately have to 
be admitted, the value of what Dr. Sanday called a “ reduced 
Christianity” may have to be re-estimated. In fact the book 
as a whole has something of a boomerang effect, and suggests 
the general futility of these open-air dialectics, except in so far 
as they demonstrate the readiness of certain parsons to descend 


By C. F. Rocers. Allen and Unwin. 
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Arts and Crafts. Read our offer to 


The demand for decorated Art Novelties is enor- 
mous and is steadily increasing. There are BIG 
CASH PROFITS in Arts and Crafts for anyone 
who likes to try. This absorbing occupation is so 
fascinating that it could scarcely be called work at 
all. Imagine the pleasure in decorating quaint 
wooden novelties with brilliant harmonising colours 
or in making up useful articles from Leather and 
modelling rich designs upon them. Think of 
making a Leather Bag, perhaps only a few hours’ 
work, and realising a profit of 30s. or £2. YOU 
CAN DO IT—It is being done every day by others. 


The Association of Homecrafts Studios is an 
organisation with members in every part of the 
World. Members conduct their own studios and 
are taught Leather Craft, Pewter Work, Lamp-shade 
Making and Decorating, Wood Painting, and 
Enamelling, Gesso, Batik, and many other highly 
interesting and profitable crafts. Members are shown 
how to sell their wares to the large shops and also 
how to set up delightful and money-making Arts and 
Crafts Studios of their own. 


MORE MEMBERS WANTED 


The Association purchases the latest fashionable 
novelties and craft materials for its members in 
English and Foreign markets. We want more mem- 
bers to enable us to buy supplies in still greater 
quantities, thereby reducing the cost at which 
novelties for decorating can be supplied to our asso- 
ciate workers. As a special inducement we are 
offering tools and materials FREE OF EXTRA 
CHARGE if you enrol at once. 


NO TALENT NEEDED 

You don’t have to be able to originate designs in 
order to be successful. That is all done for you. The 
Association retains experienced artists who are con- 
stantly evolving new and original designs and colour 
schemes, which are furnished to members by means 
of full-size working diagrams and colour charts. 
Every design is drawn specially for the decoration of 
some particular article. You have only to trace the 
working drawings and use your colours according to 


Come to the Exhibition of Members’ Work—Admission Free—at 94 Petty France 
(next St. James’ Park Underground Station), London, S.W. 1. 
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DO YOU WANT A PLEASANT WAY OF MAKING MONEY IN YOUR 
SPARE TIME AT HOME? The Association of Homecrafts Studios now 


makes it possible for you to earn money in your own home in fascinating 


provide TOOLS and MATERIALS. 


the charts. These designs, which cannot be used by 
anyone outside the Association, will simplify your 
work immensely. You will love Arts and Crafts 
more and more each day as you progress. You can do 
this work. Hundreds of others are doing it already. 


LEARN AT HOME 

You can learn in your home to decorate Art 
Novelties. The Association teaches new members by 
means of a specially prepared correspondence Course 
of Lessons. You learn by practical methods. With 
the first lesson you begin doing work which you can 
readily sell. The instructions are so clear and the 
working designs, which have only to be traced, make 
it all so easy, that you will find that you can produce 
beautifully decorated novelties almost immediately. 


MORE ORDERS THAN THEY CAN 
HANDLE 
Members are writing continually saying that they 
have more work than they can do. From all parts 
come reports of success, 


ILLUSTRATED BOOK FREE 
A beautiful book has been prepared which tells how 
YOU too can make money in your spare time in Arts 
and Crafts. It is called “HOME CRAFTS.” Let us 
send you a copy free, without obligation on your part. 


WARNING 
This special offer of Tools and Materials is intended 
only for immediate applications. Write your name and 
address on the coupon below for full particulars NOW! 


FREE TOOLS & MATERIALS 
COUPON 


The Association of Homecrafts Studios, Ltd., 
16 Greycoat Galleries, Greycoat Place, 
5. W. 1. 
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Dear Sirs,—Please send me your book “ Home 
Crafts,” and full information about the special offer 
you are now making. I enclose 3d. in stamps for 
postage, handling, etc. 
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from their coward’s castle, and their possession of effective 
retorts to some of the cheaper sneers at their creed. It is curious 
that Mr. Rogers himself should take this open-air work so 
seriously ; for he naively admits over and over again that his 
typical audiences are mentally incapable of following quite 
a simple argument, and that their religious antipathies are 
usually due to various prejudices, especially to experience of 
the less consistent types of Christian. For such antipathies 
there is possibly only one real cure—contact with a Christian who 
could make them feel that discipleship was worth while. In 
the meantime they attempt to rationalise their antipathy by 
putting forward some secondhand and half-digested pretext of 
an intellectual kind. Professor Rogers counters by attempting 
to smash the pretext, which is usually a simple matter. But 
it obviously does not take his patients very far. 


AFRICA’S STONE AGES 


South Africa’s Past in Stone and Paint. By M. C. Burxirr. 
Cambridge University Press. 12s. 6d. 


This fascinating little book is the record of an archeological 
tour through South Africa and Southern Rhodesia, undertaken 
by Mr. Burkitt, at the instance of the University of Cape Town, 
to investigate the sites of the various stone-age cultures in 
which Africa abounds. It is written primarily to inspire the 
people of South Africa, and especially Rhodesians, with an 
interest in the land’s pre-history, and to encourage trained 
inquiry before cultivation or vandalism destroys valuable 
evidence. Its appeal, however, is to all students of pre-history, 
and it is so written that the general reader interested in the 
early history of man will find it excellent reading. Although 
South Africa is rich in pre-historic remains, their interpretation 
has been no easy matter. The land is an old and dry land, 
without that series of sedimentary and glacial deposits which 
to a great extent help the European pre-historian to date his 
finds. In Africa, moreover, the stone age lingered on until the 
day-before-yesterday, many of the cultures existing contem- 
poraneously side by side, and at times coalescing. Nevertheless 
three or four quite definite “‘ civilisations,” as Mr. Burkitt calls 
them, have been isolated and described. 

Strangely enough, where the practically indestructible stone 
implements have parted reluctantly with their chronology, 
the paintings of caves and rock shelters have been more readily 
communicative, and this for the reason that picture has been 
superimposed upon picture, thus distinguishing, by position 
and colouring, successive waves of invasion, racial or cultural. 
Rock engravings also provide chronological evidence, as, owing 
to the “ patination”’’ due to the weathering of the rock, the 
relative ages of the engravings can be assumed. Some of these 
engravings, like many of the ‘‘ Bushman paintings,’ are very 
recent, the latest being engraved with iron tools. Mr. Burkitt 
discusses the various theories advanced to account for such 
representations of men and animals, pointing out that even if 
and when they were due to the practising of sympathetic magic, 
they none the less represented also an artistic impulse. To 
the fact that they are to some extent magical, the drawings and 
legends attached to a cave at Domboshawa, associated by the 
local Kaffirs with rain-making magic, bear witness. Mr. 
Burkitt is able to associate one of these early cultures with 
that recently revealed in Kenya, evidence rather of diffusion of 
culture than of identity of race, for though the artefacts are 


similar, the human remains are markedly different. The book 
is admirably illustrated. 

SHORTER NOTICES 
The Artists of the 1890’s. By Jon Roruenstern. Illustrated. 


Routledge. 10s. 6d. 


The merits of this book are outweighed by its faults of perspective. 
Mr. Rothenstein has tried to take a wide view of his subject. But 
what a wide view! His book contains an account, neither very 
detailed nor very long, of the ten artists—Whistler, Greaves, Steer, 
Sickert, Conder, Beardsley, Ricketts, Charles Shannon, William 
Rothenstein, and Max Beerbohm—whom he takes as the repre- 
sentative figures of their over-written period. The graphic art of 
the 1890’s, he argues, is ‘‘ the final expression of a protest against 
industrialism ” and ‘the climax of modern romanticism.” To show 
this, naturally, one has to wander pretty far afield; and in search 
of his wide view Mr. Rothenstein certainly does so. He flits across 
the fields of history, economics, engineering, philosophy ; he ponders 
the prose of Wilde and of Bennett, the roles of the scientist, the artist, 
the engineer ; he considers the effects of the “ Speenhamland Act” of 
1795, and does not forget Locke and Hume, Bentham and Paley, 





— 


nor yet Charles James Fox and Lord Wentworth, Lord-Lieutenant of 
Ireland. And this, with a great deal more besides, takes up near! 

one half of the book. In the several essays on individual painters 
Mr. Rothenstein at least canalises his energies; and in some of 
them, particularly on Sickert and Steer, his comments are enlighten. 
ing. A few pages on Mr. Walter Greaves, who lives on in the Charter. 
house, the last survivor of Whistler’s Chelsea, contain some interest. 
ing memories and comments from the old painter’s own lips. But 
it is not easy to see that Mr. Rothenstein’s ten painters combine to 
prove his sweeping claims for their historical significance, 


The Havering Plot. By Ricnarp KeverNne. Constable. 7s. 6d. 


If Mr. Keverne, with his third novel, is well on his way to becoming 
one of our most satisfactory writers of detective fiction, his success must 
be attributed as much as anything to his determination to be com. 
pletely honest with the reader. He is seldom at a loss to start a 
fresh hare, but his hares are hares and not, as with so many 
writers, red herrings. He plays the game, and a very good game he 
makes it. He is particularly skilful at quietly dropping in an unex. 
pected incident, a nod or a word between two apparent strangers, 
which suddenly changes the significance of an entire situation and 
holds and adds to the reader’s interest. In The Havering Plot an 
inventor is working on an island off the Essex coast to complete a new 
type of aeroplane, and foreign agents wish to steal the plans, or the 
machine. There are mysterious leakages, and the Secret Service is 
called in to stop them. It is unfortunate, perhaps, that Mr. Keverne 
reveals his chief scoundrel, who is not too convincing, early in the 
tale, but one surprise is stored up quite successfully to the very end. 


The Pageant of Civilisation: World Romance and Adventure as Told 
by Postage Stamps. By F. B. Warren. Benn. 21s. 


Mr. Warren does not entirely ignore the commercial side of 
stamp collecting; but that is only a side issue with him, his book 
being devoted to the historic interest of postage stamps. A repre- 
sentative collection contains not only a rough history of the stamp- 
issuing nations since postage stamps came into use, but also in many 
cases interesting peeps into their past. Thus the stamps of the 
South and Central American republics bear frequent reference to 
the discoverers and conquistadors and the famous Liberators. Mr. 
Warren writes fully of the issues of the United States, with their 
gallery of Presidential portraits. Portraits, of course, play a great 
part in stamp history; some countries, including Great Britain, 
confining their pictured records to portraits of reigning sovereigns. 
Other countries, including our own Dominions and Crown Colonies, 
however, frequently make reference in their stamps to scenery, 
natural monuments, fauna and important historical incidents. 
Perhaps the most interesting part of the book is that in which Mr. 
Warren deals with the stamps of the war and peace periods. The 
latter show all the changes of frontiers and nationality made at 
Versailles, as also the changes due to revolutionary movements: 
the Soviet stamps with their impressions of Lenin; the Hungarian 
with Bela Kuhn, and so forth. The stamps of France and Germany 
from the beginning are full of meaning; marking in the former the 
passing and return of the Republic, with the Second Empire between, 
and in the latter the changes of status that gave or deprived States 
and free-cities of their right to issue stamps. It is a good story, 
told a little floridly. The book is finely illustrated, the reproduction 
of the stamps being of exceptional clearness. 


One Good Turn. By “ VaLentine.” Ward, Lock. 3s. 6d. 


Valentine is a diligent pupil in the school of Mr. P. G. Wodehouse, 
and his story of an idle young man about town living on an income 
provided by a rich uncle is quite good reading of the lightest kind. 
The uncle insists that he shall do one good turn a month to justify his 
existence, and his first good turn is a purely formal marriage with a 
young woman who has to avoid marriage with an undesired old man, 
The young man’s struggle to exist without supplies until the successful 
end is described brightly. 


Plain Prose: 


The Elements of a Serviceable Style. 
WILLIAMS. 


Methuen. 3s. 6d. 


“This book is intended for the guidance of those who are trying 
to write serviceable prose.” It is devoted wholly to what may be 
called the “mechanics” of prose-writing, under the main chapter- 
headings of Lucidity, Variety, Rhythm, Diction and Decoration, but 
with many sub-divisions. Under Diction, for example, will be found 
sections upon vocabulary, accuracy of meaning, the “flavour ” and 
sound of words, alliteration, the choice between long and short words, 
jargon, foreign terms, clichés, slang and epithet. The authors 
arrangement is good, and his advice, if elementary, always sound ; 
the freshness of his quotations is particularly pleasing. ‘This is the 
best book on the subject, at the price, that we have come across for 
some time, and it deserves confident reeommendation. 


The Walls of Jericho. By Rupourn Fisuer. Knopf. 7s. 6d. 

It is evident that, following the success of Nigger Heaven, we ate to 
be given a number of novels celebrating the migration of literary 
New York from Greenwich Village to Harlem. Some may be very 


By W. E. 


good indeed ; the majority are likely to be, like the present example, 
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An impression of 
Austin Reed’s in Regent Street 


by 
The Rt. Hon. T. P. O CONNOR, P.C., M.P. 





"hi very first sight of Mr. Austin Reed’s new building 


in Regent Street was an agreeable surprise to me. I had | 
my apprehensions lest it should not rise to the demands of 
the great opportunity. It might be garish; it might be ill- 
proportioned ; the desire to make it thoroughly available for | 
its multiform purposes ; the natural idea that its first, if not 
its only, purpose was to sell goods—all these things might 
well have tempted its owner to sacrifice beauty to primary 
business needs. It would have been a profound and a painful 
mistake. Nob/esse oblige: and Regent Street, with its central 
position; with the beauty of its vast new buildings; with its 
ancient historic and splendid traditions, did demand something 
exceptionally fine, both inside and outside, from every new 
construction. My fears were groundless ; for the new shop, 
while having all these modern and—some of them—dquite 
unique conveniences for the customer, has set all these things 
in a glorious frame. I should describe the building as at once 
spacious and noble ; from its entrance hall to its last storey, it 
carries out this artistic combination. It might be a great 
temple; it might be a great museum; it might be a great 
monument. It is the demonstration and the justification of 
that new spirit which proves that in commerce and its memor- 


able scene there is no longer anything small and mean and 
ugly and commonplace. 
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mediocre. The Walls of Jericho is not a bad book, but it seems con- 
tinually to be drawing back from the problems it suggests. Defying 
popular prejudice, a “‘ white’ Negro buys a house in “a snob of a 
street,” hitherto wholly ‘‘ Nordic.”” He makes the acquaintance of 
a fellow-resident, who discovers his black blood only after having 
asked him to call. He never does call, and when his house is burned 
down it is not by his neighbours but by another Negro who seeks 
revenge for purely private and personal reasons. The major part of 
the story concerns the quite simple love-affair of two other Negrocs, 
a furniture mover and a servant girl, the determination of the former 
to be a “hard guy”’—his delusion that he is a “hard guy ”’—being 
the barrier referred to in the title. The book as a whole is somewhat 
fragmentary, and there is perhaps a little too much back-chat of a 
music-hall type between the furniture movers. The English reader 
is advised to refer before beginning the story to the “ Introduction 
to Contemporary Harlemese ” which concludes the volume. 


The Australian Bush. By M. E. FuLLerron. 
By KaTuLeEeN Ussuer. 
Bouitno. Dent. 5s. 


The Cities of Australia. 
The New Zealanders. By Hector 


The editor of the Outward Bound Library, to which these three 
volumes belong, remarks in his preface that the rapid building up 
of the new English communities in the Dominions amounts to an 
Empire-wide social revolution, and that the home-staying British 
public is longing to hear about it. In writing of the Australian Bush, 
Miss Fullerton gives a brief history of the early settlements and an 
account of the aborigines and bushrangers, going on to deal with 
present conditions of agriculture and the main products of the 
island-continent. Miss Ussher, in describing the cities, deals with 
the social and commercial life, with education, literature, and the 
arts. Mr. Bolitho’s book is a serviceable piece of work, containing 
a summary account of the more important aspects of New Zealand. 
The illustrations in each case are restricted to a small number of pen 
drawings. Probably the majority of readers would prefer a larger 
number of photographs. 


The Hasty Marriage. 


Mr. Grant Richards has written as usual a thoroughly amusing 
book—perfect railway-journey reading. It concerns a young couple 
(both of whom are the only children of millionaire parents) who meet 
on the Riviera and, after examining each other’s figures in bathing 
dresses, suddenly get married and then cannot find out for certain 
whether they are really married or not. There is a lot of motoring 
and big financial deals, and, of course, the happiest possible ending. 
In the later pages a London solicitor is introduced—drawn from life— 
whom all his friends will recognise, though some of them may doubt 
whether in his normal oyster-shop mood he would have been quite 
so silly as to refuse twenty-five thousand perfectly good American 
dollars on the ground that English attorneys accept costs only and not 
commissions—which incidentally is not a fact. Certainly the situation 
described was a little delicate, but in real life, with a bottle of port 
on the marble-topped table, there would surely have been a little less 
moral indignation. <A suitable apology would have followed a noble 
renunciation and the deal would have gone through. In the book Mr. 
E. R. A. Morran sacrifices his clients’ interests to his own outraged 
sense of ‘‘ professional honour.” London solicitors do not behave 
like that. At any rate we hope they do not. 


The Drafting of the Covenant. 
Two Vols. £3 3s. 

Mr. Miller was a leading member of the group of Americans working 
through the year 1918 under Colonel House in preparation for the 
Treaty, and specifically he was one of a committee of three appointed 
by the Secretary of State to advise upon legal questions arising in the 
Peace Conference. Probably there was no man in Paris during the 
first half of 1919 who knew more than Dr. Miller about the making 
of the League Covenant, to which he devotes the whole of his 1,400 
pages. The first volume covers the story of the various drafts for the 
Covenant, the successive changes in President Wilson’s mind, and the 
discussions at all the meetings of the Commission which framed the 
Covenant ; the second comprises the documents. Mr. Miller plunges 
straight into the record of the preliminary drafts, without an introduc- 
tion ; but at the end of the first volume he prints a short retrospective 
chapter, in which he gives his own judgment of the Covenant after 
eight years. Iie states emphatically the view that “the wisest 
of Wilson’s many wise decisions ”’ was to put the League into the 
Treaty, and he says that the proved practical quality of the Covenant 
was due in large part to the sagacity of Lord Cecil. The two volumes 
do not make a book. They are a bulky addition to the vast mass of 
documentary material about the Treaty, in the piling up of which the 
Americans are doing their full share. 


By Grant Ricuarps. Cape. 7s. 6d. 


By Davin HunTER MILLER. Putnam, 


Design in Modern Printing. 


By Josern Tuorr. Introduction by Sir 
LAWRENCE WEAVER. 


Benn. 10s. 6d. 

The present year book (1927-28) of the Design and Industries Asso- 
ciation is devoted entirely to the art of printing. The term, however, 
has very properly been stretched to include not only the making of 
books, pamphlets, posters, and the like, but also the art of designing 
lettering for signboards, buildings, delivery vans, inscriptions, and 
many other things. Mr. Thorp is an experienced critic of all such 
matters, and his nine letters to an imaginary aspirant in the printing 
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trade make a body of doctrine both sound and vivacious. But to a 
great extent the numerous illustrations preach their own sermon, 
Mr. Thorp has collected a great variety of pleasant examples of type 
and lettering design, and no less effective, a museum of horrors in 
the same field. It needs no written comment to show the superior 
appeal, simply as a matter of pure business, of superior designing, 
Amongst the miscellaneous photographs, those of the exteriors of 4 
newly opened Underground station and a mattress factory in the 
London area are particularly worth notice. Nothing but good could 
come from a wide circulation of this year book amongst printers, 
advertisers and manufacturers. But it may be asked whether Mr. 
Thorp’s breezy jocularity of style might not rebuff at least as many 
students as it may attract. And on one or two points he seems to ys 
distinctly dangerous : the design for a village inn’s sign-board, highly 
commended on page 145, is symptomatic of an “arty” sophistication 
(particularly in its pun) which is just about as bad as Ye Olde Oake 
Tea-Rooms of twenty years ago. Curiously enough, the advertise. 
ment pages at the end of the volume offer four or five specimens of 
the faults of letter design which are so justly flayed in the text. 


The Invader. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 

Daniel Evans is a pugnacious, kindly, hypocritical Welsh mountain 
farmer who has slaved all his life with one aim in view: to become 
the owner of the property of which he is, at the opening of the story, 
only the tenant with one more year of his tenancy to run. His 
secondary aim is to marry and have an heir, if necessary the heir 
first and marriage a discrétion. Both desires are thwarted ; the first, 
by the sale of the property over his head to a fierce English spinster 
who knows everything about the theory of farming but nothing about 
the practices of the Welsh; the second, by the strong will of his 
mother, who will not tolerate another woman in the house. With skill, 
distinction, and ingenious characterisation does Miss Vaughan present 
the struggle of this unsympathetic Englishwoman against the boycott 
and organised trickery of Daniel Evans and his neighbours. On the 
other hand, Miss Vaughan lets us down badly in her attempts to 
portray the Englishwoman’s friends, her pretty assistant, and the 
dreariest sentimental young doctor we may have met for a long time. 
Miss Vaughan’s story rings only too true, and we wonder what the 
Welsh think of her. 


By Hiitpa VAuGHANn. 


Health Services and the Public. 
L.R.C.P., D.P.H. Camb. 
St. Pancras. 


By Srevita Cuurcnity, M.R.CS., 
Late Assistant and Deputy M.O.H., 
Noel Douglas. ‘7s. 6d. 

This is a useful as well as an interesting book. Dr. Churchill's 
experience as a Public Health official and as a member of the London 
County Council enables her to speak with exceptional authority on 
many of the matters she discusses, and her zeal for reform makes her 
a keen critic of abuses and defects in the social services. Public health, 
as she shows, has made immense progress in our time. But apathy 
and stupidity, private avarice and public parsimony still block the way 
to many urgent developments. The position of the voluntary hos- 
pitals is profoundly unsatisfactory. The professions of nursing and 
midwifery are in need of improvement. The National Health Insur- 
ance system is bristling with scandals. We want more child clinics 
and nursery schools, more open spaces, less smoke, less dirty and 
adulterated food, less patent medicines. All these points and many 
others are well brought out by Dr. Churchill in her account of the 
existing services, and the reader, though he may not agree with all her 
conclusions, will acknowledge both the skill and the fairness with which 
she handles her subject. 


The Legend of Tyl Ulenspiegel. By Cuar.es pE Coster. 
by F. M. Arkrinson. Heinemann. 7s. 6d. 
The Glorious Adventures of Tyl Ulenspiegel. Translated by Grorrrey 

Wuitwortn. Chatto and Windus. 7s. 6d. 

Mr. Atkinson’s translation of Tyl Ulenspiegel, which was first 
published six years ago in two volumes, makes in the one-volume 
reprint a stout book of nearly seven hundred pages. Charles de 
Coster’s famous romance, the Belgian national epic, as Sir Edmund 
Gosse calls it in a brief introduction, came out in 1867, being the one 
important literary event in Belgian history during the first three- 
quarters of the nineteenth century. Its author died in 1879, on the 
eve of his country’s intellectual awakening. By his complete and 
satisfying rendering of a masterpiece now belonging to all Europe 
Mr. Atkinson has done a service for which a large body of English 
readers are greatly indebted to him. Not a few of those readers, 
however, may be a little puzzled by the contrast between Mr. Atkinson’s 
version and that which bears the name of Mr. Geoffrey Whitworth. The 
latter was first published in 1918, and in the preface it is stated that 
“in the interests of war-time publishing the present version represents 
a curtailment of the legend as it left the author’s hands.” A 
more precise statement of the facts would have been welcome. 
Mr. Whitworth’s “ curtailment ” makes something less than half the 
book, and, while its three hundred pages are printed as Books I. and 
II., these divisions bear no relation to the first two of the five books 
composing the whole as presented by Mr. Atkinson. The chapters 


Translated 


and episodes in the shortened version have been selected at large. It 
would have been very easy to make this clear to the English reader 
in a preface written for the present reprint, which has twenty 
woodcuts by M. Albert Delstanche. 
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The Conversationalists 
“Glorious view, what?” “H’m!” +« * *« “ Wonderful air here.” 
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The rest is silence—and 
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the tobacco of curious cut—ISs. 2d. an ounce 
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WIRELESS NOTES 


r ] \HE royalties exacted by the Marconi Company have 
long been a scandal in the wireless trade, and the 
judgment of the Controller of Patents on the two 

applications by the Brownie Wireless Company and the Loewe 

Company marks the beginning of the end of a bad state of 

things. Not only did the Marconi Company when they 

granted a licence charge the enormous sum of 12s. 6d. per 

valve, but they also had the agreeable habit of making it a 

condition that this royalty should be paid even on valves 

that did not infringe their patents. On the triple valve the 

Marconi Company proposed to charge 37s. 6d., and this has 

now been reduced to 10 per cent. of the cost of the set. The 

Tribunal used language justifying the resentment which has 

long been felt at the company’s attitude, declaring that sub- 

stantially they were refusing to grant licences upon reasonable 
terms, and that as a super-monopoly their policy was not 
justifiable. They also stated that the monopoly rights had 
been abused. The Marconi Company have appealed, and so 
there will be a state of some confusion for a considerable period. 

The hope of the trade, however, is that the company will be 

reasonable, accept the decision, and extend it to the other 

2,000 licensees who are not directly affected. In that case 

we shall see cheaper sets in the near future. 

* * * 

In hardly any trade does the buyer give more trouble to 
the seller than in that of complete wireless receiving sets. The 
reason is that the buyer seldom knows what he really wants. 
Is he content with headphone reception, or does he want a 
loud speaker? If he wants a loud speaker, will he be content 
to receive his local station and 5GB? Does he want long 
waves as well as short waves? If he says at once that he wants 
to receive all Continental stations at loud speaker strength, 
then the seller knows where he is. The customer must take 
a set of four or five valves, costing anything from £40 to £100 
with all the accessories. Very often the real trouble arises 
from the customer jibbing at this price at first, and saying 
he would be content with the local station and the two 
Daventry’s; then in a short time he is not content, and it 
costs him much more than if he had launched out at the 
beginning, and often leads to friction. As people get more 
educated in what can be done this trouble will tend to dis- 
appear, as it has in the matter of cars, where a man no longer 
buys a Trojan and expects the service of a Rolls-Royce. When 
you come to really selective sets, tuning is something of an 
art, and a customer often fails to get the best out of his apparatus. 
In my opinion, salesmen do not sufficiently impress upon 
customers the fact that a really good aerial is half the battle. 
An extra £1 spent on the aerial may be worth £5 spent on 
the set. 

* % . 

As an old hand at the game, I am still fond of simple crystal 
reception in suitable circumstances, that is to say, within ten 
miles of a broadcasting station. Not that this is the limit of 
possible reception, for 5XX ought always to be receivable 
within fifty to eighty miles with a good aerial, and on one 
occasion, on a crystal set with an exceptionally good aerial 
and a very special coil, I actually received Radio Toulouse, 
so that the announcement could be identified. Of course, 
crystal reception is a matter for headphones only, and the 
popular craze nowadays is all for loud speaker reception, 
however distorted. The crystal has this immense advantage, 
that there are no batteries of any kind, no valves and no 
expenditure except an occasional shilling for a new crystal. 
Moreover, the reception is of a purity obtainable by no other 
means, not even excepting the much-vaunted moving coil 
loud speaker. There are all sorts of possible combinations : 
I have used the carborundum with its ingenious little bit of 
bias from a dry cell, tuned by a variometer ; also many types 
of the old cat whisker, a little troublesome in adjustment but 
giving, I think, the best volume when the actual sensitive 
spot is found. Of the semi-permanent types, I think my 
favourite is the Brownie: it is very compact, very easy to 
adjust, and it stays put. Of recent years much more attention 
has been paid to crystal circuits, and, given a good aerial not 
too near a broadcasting station, much interest may be found 
by the keen experimenter at » minimum of cost by trying out 


the various circuits and the various crystals available. Owing 


to its exceptional clarity, even a whisper on a crystal set can 


—— 


be clearly understood by anyone with good ears and good 
*phones. 
* * * 

The short wave cult is not likely to affect the man who 
merely wants a set to listen to the programmes, but the number 
of amateurs who are buying and building short wave receivers 
is increasing rapidly. Short waves have their own problems 
and their own difficulties, but the fascination of long-distance 
reception outweighs all these ; and, moreover, with the know. 
ledge now available and the special apparatus at hand in the 
way of short wave chokes, anti-capacity layouts and special 
coils, they have really become not much more difficult to 
manage than the broadcast band. I venture to predict that 
this year there will be an enormous increase in the number 
of those engaged in short wave reception, and that in the 1929 
Exhibition we shall see a large variety of short wave sets 
instead of the three or four types now available. To receive 
American stations direct on two valves is an achievement 
that must appeal to every man interested in wireless. 

* * * 

It is already clear that next week’s Exhibition will show 
a great development in valves, together with, in many cases, 
reductions of price. Marconi, Osram, Mullard, Ediswan and 
all the leading makers have already made their announcements 
in the technical press. It is not too much to say that in the 
last two years there has been a revolution in valve design. 
Filaments are stronger, current consumption is much less, 
emission is better and, above all, standardisation is nearly 
perfect. With the long-life valves we now have there is less 
fear of employing the necessary number in a set, and the other 
changes have reduced the bugbear of accumulator charging 
and increased the volume obtainable. Numerous examples of 
the grid screened valve are now available, and Pentodes are 
announced for the near future ; while we also have such marvels 
as the Loewe triple valve, which has just been successful in 
its fight with Marconi. All makers have improved in giving 
the fullest possible particulars of their valve characteristics. 
There is only one thing more to be wished, viz., that the entirely 
superfluous four-volt valve should be dropped. 

* * * 


This is a wonderful year for components, and the home 
constructor has a very easy time of it compared with older 
hands. Condensers in endless variety by Cyldon, Bowyer- 
Lowe, Ormond and others, transformers that can be relied 
upon from Ferranti, Marconiphone, Igranic, at all prices down 
to a wonderful Lissen at 8s. 6d. Coils in every variety ready 
wound from Peto Scott, the London Electric and many others, 
fixed condensers from Dubilier and T.C.C. and an endless 
profusion of reliable valve holders and all the other accessories 
for set building. Indeed, the amateur’s only trouble is an 
embarrassment of choice, with the satisfaction of knowing 
now that it is almost impossible to find a really bad component. 

* * * 


It is understood that sets capable of receiving pictures are 
to be shown at the Exhibition. In this matter a word of 
warning is necessary. There is undoubtedly apparatus capable 
of transmitting more or less recognisable pictures of still life 
objects such as a drawing, a page of writing or a stationary 
illuminated face, but there does not exist, nor, as far as one 
can see, is there likely to exist in the near future, any apparatus 
capable of transmitting a real life moving picture such as the 
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C VOLUME III of = 
| THE LIFE or LORD CURZON | 
E =a 
2 by = 
a THE EARL OF RONALDSHAY =) 
3 vols. Royal 8vo. Illustrated. One Guinea net per vol. =s 
The splendid and tragic story of Lord Curzon’s career reaches its = 
climax in the final volume of, by common consent, one of the most 
interesting and significant biographies of the century. The amazingly 3 
wide range of his activities was more than ever notable after his ==) 
resignation from the Viceroyalty ; whilst the many and frank comments = 
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on men and affairs, taken from his private memoranda, add greatly to 
the vividness of the account of the momentous years from 1915 to 1925 
and of the important part that Lord Curzon played in them. 
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MOE: C,. . sicoceccuses Villette. Procror, A. ...........-Legends and Lyrics, 
DREGE, DD. ..sccssacevers Journal of the Plague Year. Ramsay, DEAN ........Scottish Life and Character. 
TUNING, Bhs. sicacseseccn Black Tulip. READE, C. .........3....keard Cash. 
Extor, G.. .....<.00.0..9eenes Of Clerical Life. ROBINSON, E. ......040. White Friars, 
RGETIIE: a secccccccccscces Faust (Two Parts) BONIS, Fi cocsmcsevscese Wild Olives and Ethics. 
= te Fe ae oe ES PRARTE, By cscsscssscsces Tales, Poems, and Sketches. ss scscccsssceess Seven Lamps. 
+S me =o = HAWTHORNE, N. ...... House of Seven Gables. fg event et eeees Two Paths, etc. 
Se eee Hazuirr, W. ...........Lable Talk. SHERIDAN, R. B, ......Dramatic Works. 
eG . Ber Bs Hoimes, O. W. ...... Professor. THACKERAY, W. M. -Four Georges, etc. 
4: a Bt +3 Kincstey, C. ......... Two Years Ago. "PROLCOrE, A, sccsscses Barchester Towers. 
of Ce: Be S Kincsey, H. .........Ravenshoe. Watton, I. ............Compleat Angler. 
TR EEGE Kincstox, W. H. G. Peter the Whaler. WHITE, Go cescsssseeees Natural History of Selborne. 





MAHOGANY BOOKCASE FREE 





A Complete Library for 32 Guineas. 
ASPREY & CO. LTD., NEW BOND STREET, W.1 
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Boat Race or the Derby. Even with such transmission as is 
now possible it is very diflicult to see how anything like the 
broadcasting of pictures can effectively take place. The wave- 
length band required would be very wide, and it is doubtful 
if the Post Office would sanction it. The apparatus required 
in the home would be complicated and delicate, and very likely 
to get out of adjustment. In fact, the public would be well 
advised to discount heavily the flamboyant anticipations that 
have appeared in the non-technical press on this subject. 
RUSSELL. 


es 


that most Britons would buy imported cars. Quite apart 
therefore, from the excellent value which Morris has always 
given, and from the health and pleasure which so many 
thousands of people owe to him, he has provided a livelihoog 
for thousands of British workers. 

* * % 


The main novelty of the 1929 programme is the Morris Minor 
a tiny car taxed at £8 and analogous to the Baby Austin and 
the small Triumph. Unlike the latter, it makes its debut with 





an enormous sales and service organisation behind it, and jg 
assured of a gigantic market. Four models are listed, of which 
the cheapest is a four-seat tourer in blue or brown cellulose, at 
£125. For an extra £10 the buyer can obtain a fabric saloon, 
which has a really good appearance in spite of the stumpiness of 
the chassis. The suspension system is the vital item of these 
lilliputian designs, and the Morris designers have tackled it with 
quite remarkable success ; for the car does not pitch, and steers 
very pleasantly, even on moderately rough going. The interna] 
accommodation is distinctly roomy for cars of this size; every 


About Motoring 
MORRIS CARS FOR 1928 


HE Autocar is publishing a life-history of Mr. W. R 
Morris, and the statistics of his car production since 
the war are interesting, viz.: 


1919: 387 cars. passenger has 17in. of cushion width, plus additional elbow 
1920: 1,932 cars. room above the waistline of the body. Foot space for the rear 
1921: 3,076 cars. 


passengers is enlarged by the ancient trick of providing wells 
on each side of the propeller shaft tunnel. There is nothing 
particularly novel or exciting about the technical details of the 
chassis, but they are sensible and up-to-date throughout. 
Perhaps a word of special praise is earned by the brake layout. 
Four-wheel brakes are only superior to the obsolete two-wheel 
pattern when they are properly adjusted, and adjustment is 
apt to be a job demanding more skill and patience than the 
average private owner is inclined to bestow. The Morris 
Minor has no complex compensators in its brake gear ; a turn- 
buckle on the main link permits the efficiency of an original 
adjustment to be maintained with a minimum of trouble ; and 
when serious wear or disturbance occurs, recourse to the four 
individual adjustments demands nothing more than common 
sense. It remains to be seen how far this excellent little car 
will drag a new stratum of the public into the motoring arena; 
it may, of course, merely steal clients from other firms. Nobody 
actually knows how many more of our petty bourgeois can 
afford to buy a tiny motor-car by monthly payments, or to run 
it when it is bought. The running costs are quite low, and are 


TAKE YOUR SELECTOR 
PORTABLE WITH YOU 


HE SELECTOR Portable is the most versatile set 

imaginable. The SELECTION it offers you includes 
all the home, all the ordinary foreign stations, and many 
of the more difficult Continental ones as well. The single 
tuning dial makes it easy to SELECT any station you 
want in the smallest possible time. 
The tone quality of the loud speaker embodied in the set 
is remarkably fine—voices and music are absolutely true 
to life, and are reproduced flawlessly. Experts are 
delighted with the wonderful purity and richness of tone. 
The SELECTOR can be carried anywhere and plays 
anywhere at the touch of a switch. There are no out- 
side wires and no connections to make. Just switch on 
and enjoy the music. The new reduced prices make 
the Selector Set more than ever the best value on the 
market to-day. Sam 
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1922 : 
1923 : 
1924: 
1925: 
1926: 
1927 : 


6,956 cars. 

20,042 cars. 

82,910 cars and 2,312 commercial vehicles. 

53,582 cars and 6,256 commercial vehicles. 

48,330 cars and 7,378 commercial vehicles. 

61,632 cars and 9,562 commercial vehicles. 

These figures are independent of his subsidiary interests, such 
as the Wolseley factory, and fully account for the present state 
of our roads, especially when we consider that several other 
concerns—notably Singer and Austin—have achieved outputs 
second only to the Cowley records. Not without reason do the 
1929 specifications include safety glass and bumper bars. Occa- 
sionally a fool is heard to curse these big producers for perfecting 
the cheap car and achieving such a frightful congestion of our 
roads. Congestion was inevitable in any case in a small and 
overcrowded country, where many people earn comfortable 
incomes, and thrift has never been exalted into a vice. The 
sole question was whether the roads should be crowded with 
British or foreign cars ; and in 1919 there was a very grave risk 
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HE Five Valve Attaché Case model 
shown above is the latest Selector 


production. The case is covered ie 
with fine blue morocco _ leather. : 
Price complete 


e com) (NO 
ROYALTIES) -° 30 Gans. ILLUSTRATED CATALOGUE, N.S.12, 


SENT POST FREE ON _ REQUEST. 


FREE TRIAL. 


Any Selector Set will 
be sent to you for a 
week’s free trial. If 
it does not do all we 
claim for it, send it 
back and your money 
will be refunded at 





once. WIRELESS SETS 
“ HE new Sel Super Seven 
SELECTORS, LTD., 1 DOVER STREET, PICCADILLY, LONDON, W.1. Valve’ Set, which brings in, 6 
? , European stations with ease. Pric 
"PHONE: REGENT 4771/2. y 
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PUTNAM 


24 Bedford Street, 
LONDON, W.C. 2. 














GOETHE: 
The HISTORY OF A MAN 
by 
EMIL LUDWIG 


Of ali Ludwig’s Biographies it bears witness 
to most careful preparation and most con- 
scientious workmanship.— Observer. 


Translated by Ethel Colburn Mayne. Illus- 
trated. Demy 8vo. 2 vols. £2 2s. net. 








CONTRACT BRIDGE 


by MILTON C. WORK 


A handbook on the new game. With the 
Official Laws. Crown 8vo. 6s. net. 








FLYING THE ARCTIC 
by SIR HUBERT WILKINS 


No flight, said Roald Amundsen, has been 
made anywhere at any time which could be 
compared with it. Illustrated. Demy 8vo. 
10s. 6d. net. 








THE DRAFTING OF 


THE COVENANT 
by DAVID HUNTER MILLER 
To the student or the historian of the League 


idea, Mr. Miller’s book will be indispensable. 
--Nation. 2 vols. £3 3s. net. 











Ready to-day 


Niemories 
f 





Bygone Eton 


by H. S. SALT. 

In one large handsome volume, with numerous illustrations, 

10s. 6d. net. 

The author was educated at Eton, and was for many 
years an assistant master. He gives an intimate account 
of various Eton characters, together with many amusing 
stories. Etonians the world over will hail with delight 
Mr. Salt’s engaging flights into the past history of their 
old school. Amusing anecdotes.”—Evening Standard. 


Turkey To-day 


by GRACE ELLISON, 


Author of “An English Woman in Angora,” etc. 

In one large handsome volume, fully illustrated, 18s. net. 

Miss Ellison has had wonderful opportunities of studying 
post-war Turkey at close quarters, and she describes with 
great detail the progress which this country has made within 
the last few years—including the striking development of 
the emanicipation of woman. Several conversations with 
Mustapha Kemal are reported, thus lending this valuable 
survey an added interest. 








f Send for Autumn List No. 56. 


HUTCHINSON 


& Co. (Publishers) Ltd., Paternoster Row, E.C.4. 


Also Publi of HUTCHINSON’S MAGAZINE 
— ‘WOMAN, 1/- cach Monthly. 











RASPUTIN: 


THE HOLY DEVIL @ 
by 
RENE FULOP-MILLER 


Thomas Mann writes.—A_ real 
saint-and-sinner life is revealed 
which reminds one of the greatest 
and most terrible things in Dostoiev- 
sky. Illustrated. Royal 8vo. 21s. 
net. 
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“MASCOT Shoe | 


for MEN 


| Made by the Makers of | 
| Exclusive NORVIC. | 





HEN you have once worn MASCOT | 
Shoes you will be reluctant to try | 
| any other at any price—unless it be 
NORVIC by the same makers. Why? 
Because you will be so well pleased with the 
comfort and long wear of Mascot Shoes, 
which are made for the man who demands 
quality and appreciates it when he gets it. 


MASCOT 
From — a 










MASCOT 930. 
In fine Patent Colt, | 
plain cap - 26/9 


NORVIC SHOE CO., NORWICH. 
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undoubtedly less than the corresponding expenses of a large 
twin-cylinder motor-cycle and sidecar, whilst the comfort and 
weather protection are distinctly superior. 

* » * 


The four-cylinder Morrises are familiar to everybody, and 
have only undergone the usual detail improvements. But the 
17.7 h.p. six-cylinder, sold in coupé and saloon forms, is still 
something of a newcomer, and is destined to develop into a 
great favourite. It is a better car than some of its famcus 
rivals in its own class, which are considerably more expensive. 
There is a tale about it which is probably apocryphal, but 
which contains a moral. As all the world knows, Morris bought 
up the derelict Wolseley factories, because he was so pro- 
foundly impressed with the merits of the new Wolseley six- 
cylinder, an engine which at low speeds has an exhaust like a 
maiden’s sigh. Not long afterwards he ordered his engine 
factory at Coventry to get busy with a six; and though he 
does not bury an axe in the desks of men who have ceased to 
be useful to him, as Ford is said to have done, it was obvious 
that the Morris six must not compare unfavourably with the 
Wolseley six. I regret, personally, that the Morris six is not 
sold with an open body as an option, but otherwise the most 
fastidious critic will find it extraordinarily difficult to pick 
holes in it, irrespective of price. Motor agents are wealthy 
people nowadays, and if they are in business on a large scale 
can afford to drive any car which they happen to fancy. It 
augurs well for the Morris profits in 1929 that most of the big 
Morris agents are choosing the Morris six for their own use. It 
should prove a great seller next year. 

R. E. Davipson. 


THE CITY 


ROM a cursory glance at the financial columns of the 
K daily papers an American might assume that the 
same thing was going on over here as in his own 
country, viz., a permanent wave of general speculation. If 
he made further investigations he would find, however, that, 
unlike conditions in the United States, Stock Exchange activity 
in England is almost entirely centred upon a few specialities, such 
as gramophone and record manufacturing undertakings and 
electricity companies, and it might occur to him that some 
of this activity was due to operations of his compatriots. This 
view would be confirmed if he happened to notice that the 
General Electric Company (which is not wholly British in its 
origin) was taking special precautions to prevent control 
passing from this country to certain unnamed foreign interests. 
Also, I notice that Midland Counties Electric shares, men- 
tioned here on May 12th last at 32s., have again reached that 
figure after having been some shillings lower, although the 
yield alone certainly would not justify this price. Side by side 
with the activity in a few specialities there seems to be a steady 
current of buying in good investment stocks, the demand for 
which is evidenced by the success of the Chilean 6 per cent. 
Loan, which already stands at 14 premium. There is also 
an increasing demand for South American rails, which is 
justified by the dividend declarations this week of the Central 
Uruguay group, the mother company’s distribution remaining 
unchanged at 7 per cent. for the year, the Eastern Extension 
being increased 14 per cent. to 11 per cent., and the Northern 
Extension from 6} per cent. to 7 per cent. These two Exten- 
sion stocks were strongly recommended in these notes on 
March 3rd last. On the same date attention was drawn to 
Associated London Properties ordinary as being ‘“* much under- 
valued at 18s. 6d.’ I am pleased to find that this company 
has paid a final dividend for the year of 5 per cent., making 


74 per cent. for the twelvemonth, and that the price is now 
19s. 74d. 


a * * 

The passing of the half-yearly dividend by the Rand Selection 
Corporation affords less opportunity for congratulation. The 
market is extremely annoyed at the occurrence—the more so 
as dealers in these shares had been given to understand that 
the dividend, which six months ago was 9d. per share, would 
probably be increased. The circular announcing the passing 
of the dividend indicates that early additional revenue is 
anticipated, but this unexpected happening revives the 
unpleasant impressions that used to be prevalent regarding the 
manipulations of the South African finance houses. In addition 
to its large holdings of diamond and gold mining shares, it is 
known that the Rand Selection Corporation, like other concerns 
of the same group, is heavily interested in Rhodesian base 


a 


metal companies, chief among which is Bwana M’ Kubwa, 
which are just approaching production. The shares of these 
companies have been very active of late at considerably higher 
prices, which should be all to the good. Advices from Amster. 
dam and Antwerp are to the effect that business in diamonds 
has improved enormously of late, which is also an encouraging 
feature. I understand that strong representations to those 
in control have been made by the market and other large 
holders, and it is to be hoped that these admonitions will haye 
the desired effect. The company undoubtedly has some ve 
good assets, and in view of the unfavourable comments that 
have been made I anticipate that six months hence a satis. 
factory dividend will be forthcoming, if nothing favourable 
occurs earlier. Holders would be very foolish to sell their 
shares at the present price of 16s. 9d., for it is quite possible 
that by so doing they would be playing into the hands of 
certain interests. 
* * %* 

My note a few weeks ago as to strong balance sheets has 
brought a letter from a reader, who sends me the report and 
accounts of the Madura Mills Co., Ltd., a South Indian yarn 
spinning company, which deserves to rank with the two already 
instanced, viz., Philips Gloeilampenfabrieken (Holland) and 
Allied Chemical and Dye Corporation (U.S.A.).. The Indian 
company has written down all its assets to a ridiculously low 
figure, and against a subscribed capital of 70,58,550 rupees there 
is a general reserve of 1,62,36,375 rupees, in addition to one 
or two other reserves. Creditors are practically nil, and cash 
in hand and at the banks reaches the extraordinary total of 
1,11,68,837 rupees, or 160 per cent. of the share capital. My 
correspondent states that the company has no rival in India, 
and that owing to good management and sympathetic treatment 
of its workers it has escaped the labour troubles so rife further 
north, and has maintained this good record for forty years. 
He adds that the company fears no rivals except the Japanese 
in the China and Far Eastern trade, but that this spur compels 
it to keep its machinery and methods up to date. It would 
be pleasant to add a British company to this collection. Can 
any reader suggest one of overwhelming financial strength ? 

A. Emit Davies. 
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Co-operative Investment 
3 Trusts. 


ALD. A. EMIL DAVIES, L.C.C. 
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Chairman - - 
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vestors have funds invested of over 
£3,000,0O00—risks spread cver 
700 different investments in 37 
countries—reserves built up out of 
profits made on the sale of invest- 
ments—and are able to pay divi- 
dends of 7 per cent. per annum, 
without deduction of tax. 
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COMPLETE INFORMATION MAY BE OBTAINED 
BY FILLING IN AND POSTING COUPON BELOW. 


. First, Second & Third Co-operative ] 


Investment Trusts 
BROAD STREET HOUSE, LONDON, E.C. 2. 


Please send me complete information about your Trusts, including 
ooklet, ** 500 Investments in One.” 
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